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INSURANCE INSTITUTE HAS 
BNEW ONE-YEAR COURSE ON 
9 FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS 


—— ff Designed to Fill Needs of Those 
Who Are Producing Premium 


Income 
TWO NEW FIRE COURSES ALSO 


Parts 2 and 3 Start This Year; 
Second Year Course in Surety- 
ship Is Added 


The Insurance Institute cf America, 
Inc, the great educational organization 
of the business, has issued its 1931-1932 
syllabus for the use of the numerous 
local insurance societies throughout the 
country which deal directly with thou- 
sands of students. The current syllabus 
contains a number of new features. The 
most important is the new general one 
year course, patterned after the brokers’ 
course of the New York Insurance So- 
wht ciety. Other changes involve the use of 
f the new fire course for the second and 

; ® third years of study and the new part 

two of the surety course. 

| At the annual meeting last year of 

- York # the Institute the idea of establishing a 
course of study for those interested in 
——=® keeping in touch with current insurance 
AINS” — Practices received strong support. Sev- 
eral leading executives in the fire, cas- 

- Want ualty and life fields all endorsed this plan 
as affording an opportunity for those 
a? who sought a broad background of in- 
of Nem WTance rather than or in addition to 
detailed knowledge of some specific 
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the right tall for any examination, will consider 
1 assoc among others the following subjects: 
- solicit origin and historical development of in- 
pshire. sur : 
ost?” ance; forms of coverage; fundamen- 
ve whit @! principles of the business; insurance 
ive mesg triers; state supervision; agent and the 
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a i contracts; allied lines; workmen’s 
‘ctive pa Gatton; burglary and plate glass; 
narily “MM and and health; automobile, ocean 
cor and MM and inland marine lines; life insurance, 


Suretyship. The course will be di- 
vided into twenty-three lectures. 

hile the Institute maintains the old 
a 3 of the fire course for, those stu- 
ri who started their studies before the 
a plan went into operation, it now 
| So offers Parts 2 and 3 of the new plan. 
ROESC hese two years of the fire course are 
suposed of four units, two of which are 
Upposed to be given as Part 2 and two 
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of the a s Part 3. These units may be combined 
1 Ww tf rs any way which seems most suitable 
th be © the individual insurance society. The 
— 08 oy units deal with common and special 
depa € hazards, fire prevention and protec- 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 


DEPENDABLE 
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A Teacher of 
Financial Sanity 


Life insurance restrains the impulse to speculate. 
It is, in some ways, an exact science, and there is no 
gambling factor in it. The possessor of a life insurance 
policy recognizes that it is a certificate of property in 
which there is no element of speculation, and that im- 
pels him to go slow in spending his money for that 
which glitters but is not gold. Further, the average man 
is not so well endowed with money that he can employ 
as much life insurance as his family needs, and at the 
same time hazard his earnings or his profits in things 
which experience teaches are liable to end in loss. - 


Life insurance schools a man or woman in careful 
financing, in requiring value in exchange for an ex- 
penditure, and in seeing the realities in financial enter- 
prises. Money lost in speculation is actual capital 
destroyed, which cannot be replaced. Life insurance 
helps to curtail society’s wastes of capital, while forti- 
fying the lives of millions of its individuals. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 














$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY MAKES 
ITS PRODUCTION PLANS FOR 
NEXT YEAR FIT CONDITIONS 


Vice-President W. W. Klingman 


Sets Agents Qualifications 
At Minimum 


PLANS FOR CONFERENCES 
Meetings of Managers in New York 


To Start Agents Departmental 
Gatherings 














Convinced that successful production 
for agents is a matter of planning, prep- 
aration and work, W. W. Klingman, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has already made plans for 
1932 activities of the society’s represen- 
tatives. A series of field conferences, one 
for each department of the agency or- 
ganization, has been scheduled for next 
year. Each will be held in a different 
place and every qualified agent in the 
country will attend one of these con- 
ferences. 

The first conference scheduled will be 
that of the general agents and agency 
managers. Early in the year every 
agency manager and general agent of 
the society will be invited to come to 
New York for this conference which 
will give the managers opportunity to 
contact with the officers and department 
heads and discuss their problems. This 
will start the managerial staff of the field 
organization on the campaign for the 
year. 


Klingman Sees Qualifications 


The Equitable Society starts its confer- 
ence qualification year with September. 
Vice-President Klingman states that the 
qualifications for the coming year will be 
in keeping with current economic levels. 
Here are the qualification requirements : 

All agents may qualify by effecting a 
production during the qualification pe- 
riod of a minimum of $200,000 of paid 
business with premiums of $6,400 and 
12 cases. Or, all agents may qualify by 
showing a 10% increase in paid business 
(while maintaining the required premium 
average of $32 per $1,000) during the 
above mentioned period over the corre- 
sponding period of the previous confer- 
ence year (September 1, 1930, to August 
31, 1931), provided the minimum produc- 
tion is $125,000 of paid business with 
premiums of $4,000 and 12 cases. 

All agents whose contracts are dated 
September 1, 1931, or subsequent thereto, 
may qualify by effecting a production 
during the qualification period of $100,000 
of paid business with premiums of $3,200 
and 12 cases. 

Assistant agency managers, district 
managers and unit managers, as well as 
those employed in a similar capacity in 
general agencies, may qualify by effect- 
ing their unit allotments for the eight 
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YOUR BIGGEST COMPETITOR— 


S WHAT the prospect can buy with his money or what he can 





invest his money in, before he buys life insurance. And 
investment is one of his touchy spots! Don’t ever question his 
ability to invest money; rather solicit his opinion. Seek his judg- 
ment on the Retirement Annuity and you will find his consideration 
of it favorable. Give him the opportunity at least to weigh its 
advantages. His next step will be the purchase of more life insur- 


ance. And if he does nothing for the time being he will certainly 





appreciate 


—Organized Service— 


“PUT IT AWAY AND FORGET IT” 


‘ | 
A SINGLE PREMIUM DEPOSIT AT AGE 32—$4000. 


AND YOUR MONEY BACK AT AGE 65 OR $4300. 


PLUS 
A MONTHLY INCOME OF $111. FOR LIFE! 
from 


THE RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


j *Based on present dividend scale and interest rate 
q on accumulations 














THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN ST. BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH 
225 Broadway 60 John Street ; 226 Main Street 


Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 Tel.: White Plains 9086 
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New 








England Mutual 


Meeting 


At 


Swampscott 





Largest Convention of 
The New England Mutual 


COMPANY’S GAIN IN BUSINESS 


New England Mutual Chartered 96 Years 
Ago; Features of Swampscott 
Meetings 


More than 300 field men of the New 
England Mutual Life, representing sixty- 
five agencies, gathered at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, this week in the 
largest convention in the company’s his- 
tory. 

The company was chartered ninety-six 
years ago and so far this year the com- 
pany has added 44% more new business 
than for the same period of 1930. 

At the opening session on Wednesday 
morning President George Willard Smith 
made the keynote address, “Forward, 
New England Mutual!”—a review of the 
/ many aspects of business conditions of 
the country at large and of the insur- 
ance business in particular, followed by 
a discussion of matters relating specifi- 
cally to the work of New England Mu- 
tual agents. Reginald Foster, vice-presi- 
dent and counsel, then addressed the ses- 
sion on “Insurance Trusteeship,” and he 
was followed by George L. Hunt, vice- 
president-elect in charge of agencies, on 
“Building.” 
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Agency Supervisors’ Dinner 

The afternoon of Wednesday was de- 
voted to a motor trip to the home office 
for a tour of the departments. Wednes- 
day evening there was a dinner-meeting 
of agency supervisors held under the 
chairmanship of Charles F. Collins, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. The 
General Agents Association organized 
. that evening also for its twenty-ninth an- 
py wal meeting, with George L. Hunt, 
»» president, presiding. New members were 
elected to the association and were in- 


en Be aera eas 






>> troduced by Glover S. Hastings, super- 

/ 4 intendent of agencies. They were: S. A. 

| Boyd, Brooklyn; E. B. Thurman, Chi- 

me cago; H. G. Swanson, Chicago; E. W. 
Sapp, Washington, D. C.; H. P. Graven- 

2 gaard, Toledo. 

: Thursday morning Walter Tebbetts, 


>) Vice-president in charge of underwriting, 
|} tead a paper on “An Aid to Better Un- 
derwriting.” He was followed by Dr. 
Harold M. Frost, medical director, on 
“Decreasing Declinations.” The third 
item of the morning program was by H. 
Arthur Schmidt, general agent, New 
: York City, on the new Family Income 
Policy, called “New Englander F. I.” 
which has distinctive features, followed 
by a sales demonstration by Stuart D. 

arner, general agent, and his associate, 
M. Rodney Burr, New York City. Archie 

.vtter, general agent at Detroit, ex- 
plained how the new policy “Meets To- 
day's Needs.” The morning session 
closed with an address by Horace Meck- 
lem, general agent at Portland, Ore., the 
ag who has almost a world’s record 
> a ge of systematic interviews 
00 \& the past sixteen years, on “$500,- 

Worth of Interviews.” 


Sales Talks 


Foog Thursday afternoon a general ses- 
of the convention, George L. Hunt, 
Ce-president-elect, presiding, was held 


n the bre vad subj “Sellj : z 
Litince * ject of “Selling Life In 
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ber conn men, from different sec- 
om - the country, discussed for fif- 
de smutes each sales plans and meth- 
“ 4s follows: “The Endless Chain,” 
— H. Schwab, II., Chicago-Meyer 
one, Fg I Sold Bobby Jones,” 
‘oral Bradshaw, Atlanta Agency; 
yen c, Joseph W. Crowley, Home 
ife C gency ;, Presenting the Ordinary 
ontract,’ Arthur L. Miller, Chi- 
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4g0-Fowler Agency; “Are We Facing 
(Continued on Page 6) 








President Smith’s Views 
On Economic Situation 


SOUND POSITION OF INSURANCE 


Tells Company’s Field Representatives It 
Is Important Now To Have Con- 
tact With Policyholders 


American business depression is the 
result of world readjustment, said George 
Willard Smith, president of the New 
Mutual Life, in his address 
opening the field convention of the New 
England Mutual Life in Swampscott, 
Mass., this week. Discussing the present 
situation he said in part: 

“Despite our lowered economic level, 
we as a country are the envy of all 


England 


Blank & Stoller 
GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 


others; we are not experimenting in gov- 
ernmental control or socialistic policies; 
we have more of the world’s gold in our 
banks and subject to our draft than ever 
before, and we are not yet faced with 
the incentive-destroying possibilities of 
unemployment insurance and its supple- 
ment, the Dole. 
with us now temporarily, and we will 
have numerous proposals for relief dis- 
cussed by Congress, Administration lead- 
ers, and by state legislatures. Relief is 
necessary, it is true, but let us use our 
influence against the adoption of any 
state or national measures which will 
take away the spirit of initiative and 
independence which has advanced us so 
far as a nation. 

“Some comment has been made about 
the active part that life insurance com- 
panies and banks have taken before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have an increase in freight rates granted. 
If the railroads could themselves adjust 
their rates, it would be proper for these 
institutions which have such a large stake 
in their future prosperity to insist upon 
an adjustment which would give a better 
balance sheet. As this cannot be done, 
it is entirely proper for banks and life 
insurance companies, with the hope of 
relief, to bring the matter strongly to 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to which Congress has dele- 
gated the sole right to make any adjust- 
ments. The franchises of the various 
railroads are very broad and are of great 





We have unemployment_ 


value. They are adaptable to almost 
every means of travel and transporta- 
tion in the future. The present reduc- 
tion in earnings does not come so much 
from the competition of trucks, pipe lines, 
and inland waterways, as it does from the 
general slowing up of our industry with 
all the attendant results. One noted 
analyst has recently stated that the 
economy of transporting freight by rail 
has never yet been successfully chal- 
lenged. This statement is of value in 
giving a perspective of the future op- 
portunities for railroad development and 
service. 

“Economists say that our production is 
unbalanced, due to the large proportion 
of the products of our industries that are 
prepared for an export trade which at 
the present time does not exist; that our 


‘prices are unbalanced, due to the radi- 


cal difference between manufacturing 
costs, and the costs of raw material; and 
that the international balance sheet is 
out of balance, because our tariffs against 
imports set up retaliatory walls against 
our exports. 


How Insurance Men Can Help 


“We cannot solve these world prob- 
lems, but we can contribute our bit to- 
ward a general business recovery bv 
realizing that depressions similar to the 
present have come at frequent intervals 
in the progress of the world; that this 
one, while very severe, is only one of 
fifteen during the last half century, eight 
of which have been of serious magni- 
tude, and that recovery in almost every 
instance followed quickly. Our most vital 
contribution, however, will come in the 
extension of the protection offered 
through our business which creates a na- 
tional asset in promoting peace of mind, 
and thereby a saner, more optimistic, 
and more courageous outlook. 

“We are often asked what effect the 
present depression has upon our business. 
The logical reply is that any business 
depression, however great in magnitude, 
must increase the need for life insur- 
ance. It is possible this need cannot be 
measured in actual increased applica- 
tions during the readjustment period, but 
the impression of this need upon the con- 
sciousness of the nation will unquestion- 
ably have its effect later. 

“We are immensely fortunate. The 
necessity of reducing personnel or of 
taking radical cuts in income or salary 
does not apply to our business, and we 
are not fearful of losing our buyers or 
our market. Three and perhaps four 
factors do affect us, however, namely: 
increased “lapsation; a greater number 
of surrendered policies; an increased de- 
mand for policy loans; and less definite- 
ly, but still actually, a higher mortality 
as one of the by-products of worry and 
mental strain.” 


Policy Loans 


After telling of the fine record the 
company had made in the past twelve 
months in production Mr. Smith took up 
the question of lapses, surrenders and 
policy loans, saying in part: 

“In every company lapses, surrenders 
and policy loans have been far above 
average. Life insurance companies have, 
to some extent, taken the place of banks 
in advancing funds to individuals who 
could not obtain money from other sour- 
ces. Month by month in our own com- 
pany, the increased demand for policy 
loans and surrenders has kept up. Only 
by comparison with the business of all 
other companies, do we see the result 
of the unusual efforts exerted by our 
whole organization in conserving our 
policies. In many instances the with- 
drawal of cash from the company is 
absolutely essential. Probably just as 
often, a helpful suggestion for some dif- 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Additional News of New England Mutual 
Meeting on Pages 6 and 7 


Underwriting Comments 
By V. P. Walter Tebbetts 


SIZE OF LIMITS IS DISCUSSED 





In Personal Cover Premium Is More 
Equitable Comparative Measure 
Than Insurance Amount 





Walter Tebbetts, vice-president of the 
New England Mutual Life in charge of 
underwriting, discussed many of the 
most interesting subjects in the insur- 
ance head offices in the address he made 
at Swampscott this week at the com- 
pany’s field convention. These included 
mortality trends, over-insurance, disabil- 
ity and underwriting co-operation. 

In discussing size of lines he said that 
with personal insurance it must be seen 
that the total premium outlay is reason- 
able as compared to the applicant’s in- 
come. The premium is a more equitable 
measure for comparison than the amount 
of insurance. 

“In general we do not believe that 
men are justified in putting more than 
20% of their income into the life insur- 
ance protection,” he said. “There is an- 
other rule which is frequently used and 
is perhaps logical. This rule permits a 
man to carry enough insurance to re- 
place the major portion of his earned 
income for his expectation of life. There 
are very few men who carry enough in- 
surance to replace their family expenses 
for the remainder of their probable life- 
time.” 

Business Insurance 

In determining limits of insurance 
business insurance must be separated 
from personal insurance. If business in- 
surance is for the replacement of a key 
man in the organization it is generally 
reasonable to place a limit of about five 
years’ earned income. There are of 
course exceptions to this rule, and it does 
not apply to insurance intended for stock 
purchase plans. If an enterprise is a 
“one-man business” there is less reason 
for the use of the above combined per- 
sonal and business limits because the 
business is really a part of the man’s 
estate. “We must carefully watch those 
men who are jumping from a_ small 
amount of insurance to a line which is 
exorbitant in comparison with their in- 
come,” he said. “This is especially true 
of business insurance where the direc- 
tors know about the life insured, and 
are carefully watching their disburse- 
ments.” 

Disability Comment 

Some of Mr. Tebbetts’ comments on 
disability follow: 

“If we could separate those applicants 
who want to work and have a good 
chance for continued employment to a 
reasonable age, we could then make a 
major separation of the disability appli- 
cants into two groups. Unfortunately, 
no such division is possible. There are 
many occupations which are either sea- 
sonable or subject to early retirement, 
or subject to a decreased income in ad- 
vanced years. We recently had an in- 
$25,000 on the life of a well-known or- 
teresting request to add features to 
chestra leader. This occupation is one 
which well illustrates certain dangers. 
The man is at present receiving a very 
large income and he wanted to secure 
this amount of disability insurance in va- 
rious companies. Orchestra work is 
more seasonable than most occupations, 
the men must have artistic temperaments 
and there is practically no possibility 
that the earned income will continue for 
a great number of years. The chances 
of disability claims in such a class are 
greatly out of proportion to the premium 
income.” 

About suicide Mr. Tebbetts said it is 

(Continued on Pagé 6) 
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Union Central Holds 
Eastern Regional Meet 


NEARLY 250 IN ATTENDANCE 





President Clark and Other Home Office 
Executives on Program of Atlantic 
City Convention 


Nearly 250 agents, managers, general 
officials of the 
the 
City 
company’s 


and home office 
Life 
Hotel in 
for 


agents 
assembled at 

Atlantic 
the 


Eastern Regional convention. The group 


Union Central 


Ritz Carlton 
Tuesday morning 
from agencies 
in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
the 
south as Virginia. 


included representatives 


vania and eastern seaboard as far 


President Jesse RK. Clark greeted the 


assemblage at the opening session. Other 


home office officials who spoke at the 
convention included: L. Wil- 
liams, vice-president and chairman of the 
board; Jerome Clark, superintendent of 
agencies; Dr. William Muhlberg, medi- 
cal director; Richard S. Rust, assistant 
secretary; Arthur J. Koeppe, assistant- 
actuary; Wendell F. Hanselman, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies, and Mark 
S. Trueblood, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

The following members of the Union 
Central’s field force also spoke: Man- 
ager Charles B. Knight of the New York 
Agency; Joseph P. Devine, manager, 
Home Office Agency at Cincinnati; 
James M. Woodhouse, manager, Boston; 
Manager J. Henry Hooper and George 
Hebner, Jr., Baltimore; Herbert J. At- 
kinson, Boston; Ernest W. Culberson, 
New York; Louis Guberman. New York; 
Diederich H. Ward, New York; Asso- 
ciate Manager Leo J. Burns and Super- 
visor Edward S. Diem, Buffalo; J. 


George 


Mit-: 


chel Thorsen, New York; L. Evelyne 
Grieve, New York. 

Business meetings were held Tuesday 
morning and afternoon and Wednesday 
morning. A banquet and dance was held 
Tuesday evening in the Trellis Room of 
the Ritz. 





WILLIAM A. MARSHALL DIES 





Former Home Life of New York Presi- 
dent Was Eighty-Four Years of Age; 
Well-Known Actuary 

Funeral services were held Tuesday 
afternoon for William A. Marshall, for- 
mer president of the Home Life of New 
York, who died Sunday at his summer 
home in Nanuet, N. Y., of acute indiges- 
tion. He was eighty-four vears of ave. 
Burial took place in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
Nyack. 

Mr. Marshall was born in New York 
City and was educated there and in Con- 
necticut. He became an actuary of the 
Home Life in 1877, vice-president in 1904, 


and president in 1919. Later he became 
advisory director of the company. He 
was an actuary of some reputation, a 
charter member of the Actuarial Society 
of America. At the time of his death 
he was a director of the Nyack Na- 
tional Bank and a member of the New 
England Society. 

Surviving the deceased are his widow 
and one son, Lanning Marshall. 





TO REPRESENT RICHMOND 


William DeLoss Love, president of the 
Richmond Association of Life Undervwrit- 
ers, has announced the appointment of 
J. C. Bristow, general agent of the Home 
Life of New York, as delegate to repre- 
sent the association at the forthcoming 
National Association convention in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Love also announces the ap- 
pointment of the legislative and tax com- 
mittee of the Richmond Association for 
the coming year, to include: Gaius W 
Diges, chairman; Thomas P. Reynol’ls 
and Neil D. Sills. 








other organizations. 





and other semi-public places. 
ences at fairs, exhibitions and the like. 
than 500 times to audiences totalling more than a million. 


Safety on the highway 


Essentially an insurance problem 


HE insurance companies have played an impor- 
tant part in the nationwide campaign for safety on the highway. Preventing losses as well as paying them, 
is a part of their business. 


The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a booklet, “Control, The Golden Rule for 
Motorists,” giving the rules for safe driving; and a moving picture film, “Why Be Careless,” realistically 
‘portraying the hazards of the highway. 


The booklet, “Control,” pocket size and fully illustrated, has received a countrywide distribution 
since its publication in 1926, through Chambers of Commerce, Automobile Clubs and Safety Councils and 


The film, ““Why Be Careless” is usually shown by health officers to small groups in health centers 
It is also shown occasionally in motion picture theatres and to large audi- 
Since it was made at the close of 1929, it has been shown more 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


We shall be glad to supply “Control” booklets to any members of the underwriting fraternity interested, 


or to arrange for the showing of the film. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Canadian Uniform Act 
Hailed as Milestone 


HAS BEEN ONLY ONCE AMENDED 
President R. Leighton Foster of Cana- 
dian Superintendents’ Association 


Stresses Its Importance 





In his address as president before the 
annual conference of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of Canada, 
)R. Leighton Foster, superintendent for 
‘Ontario, said that during the past twelve 
‘months there has been a development in 
‘life insurance legislation unparalleled in 
‘the history of laws and legislation in 
P Canada. He referred to the Uniform 
Life Insurance Act sponsored by the as- 
F sociation, which was enacted about five 
Sor six years ago by eight of the nine 
) provincial legislatures of Canada without 
"amendment and it has not been amended 
"ina single province, except for one minor 


seach 


change recommended by the association. 
» “\ year ago at Edmonton one of our 
committees reported upon a series of 
amendments which had been suggested 
q to the Uniform Act,” said President Fos- 
‘ter. “After careful consideration we de- 
‘cided to recommend one amendment only, 
Pviz, an increase in the limits of the 
\sums insurable upon the lives of children 
pless than ten years of age. Doubts were 
Fwidely expressed as to the wisdom of 
‘our action. It was contended that we 
were tempting fate; that if one amend- 
B nent were recommended, other amend- 
ments less desirable might also be rec- 
ommended; and that in any event all 
provinces could not be expected to pass 
>the amendment within a reasonable time 
and thus uniformity would be destroyed. 
Members Approve Amendment 
“Notwithstanding these objections the 
commendation was unanimously 
dopted and our members charged with 
ithe chief responsibility of persuading nine 
provincial legislatures that the amend- 
ment was desirable. It should be ex- 
lained that, although the province of 
Quebec has not adopted the Uniform Act, 
Mthe provision in the Quebec Insurance 
)Act limiting the sums insurable on the 
plives of children was identical with the 
/#Provision in the Uniform Act. 
“The legislatures of all nine provinces 
convened during the first six months of 
2 The amendment was introduced 


9328 a government measure in all nine leg- 
“slatures; no other amendment was pro- 
posed; all legislatures approved the 
amendment, which, by agreement among 
he provinces, became the law on July 1, 
91931. Not only did every province pass 
the amendment, but in no province was 
‘any other amendment proposed. 

“I believe this new achievement in 
Mniformity should inspire us to redoubled 
‘fort and encourage all branches of the 
surance business to extend their warm- 
‘st co-operation to our association. With 
Such an example, surely we can secure 
miformity in additional fields of insur- 
Pnce legislation without prejudice to local 
onditions in each province. Uniformity 
@vhere possible; diversity where neces- 
ty should remain our slogan and motto. 

uch is one of the advantages of a fed- 
tal system of government.” 


JOHN NEWBORN APPOINTMENT 
John Newborn has been appointed gen- 
ral agent in Oklahoma for the National 

: ‘fe, succeeding J. B. Shultz, who will 

“main with the company. Mr. Newborn 
Sa widely known member of the Okla- 
gc Insurance fraternity, having served 
i agent for the Penn Mutual 

ave years, general agent for the 
eye Life for seven years, and with 
© Mutual Life of New York for the 


Ast two years. 


RRS 





ATTEND ATLANTIC CITY MEET 


aoe 125 members of. the Charles B. 
wh of the Union Central Life 
va ie Roc company’s regional conven- 
atic Ci at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, At- 
w ity, N. J., Tuesday and Wednes- 

















“ampiy Wagons 


No salesman, whatever his line, 
can dispose of it unless he knows its 
worth and is prepared to discuss it in 


all its details. 


In the life insurance business the men who 
move to the heights are those who study 
their wares and are prepared to give 


EXPERT ADVICE to prospects. 


Take a tip the philosophers have handed 


ee | 


down through the ages—“Empty vessel; 
emit the greatest sound.” 


But you can’t sell life 
insurance with noise! 








JORN FP ORYOEN 


Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Epwarp D. Durrte.p, President 

















Actuary Craig tc Talk 
On Social Insurance 


A. L. C. MEETING OCTOBER 7 





Feature Attracting Wide Interest; Well 
Known Speakers Will Address 


Agency Section’s Session 





_ One of the features of this year’s meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
which is being eagerly looked forward to 
is the address of James D. Craig, actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life, on “Social In- 
surance in Europe with Respect to the 
Problems of Today.” Mr. Craig, a for- 
mer president of the Actuarial Society, 
as well as of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, has just returned from many weeks 
of careful study of European conditions. 

Mr. Craig’s address will be given on 
Wednesday, October 7, the opening day 
of the convention. The meetings, which 
will be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, will continue through Friday, 
October 8. 

Vice-President H. H. Armstrong of 
the Travelers, chairman of the Agency 
Section of the Convention, has announced 
the final program to be presented at this 
section’s meeting on Friday, October 9. 
It will include the following addresses: 

“What the Agent is Thinking About,” 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; “Warming the House for the Sales- 
man and the Sales Department,” W. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Co.; “The Function of Life Insur- 
ance in Our Economic Era,” Dr. W. B. 
Bailey, economist, the Travelers; and 
“Conservation of Business,’ Walter T. 
Shepard, vice-president, Lincoln National 
Life. 

General discussion of points presented 
by the various speakers will follow. The 
final feature of the Convention, prior to 
adjournment, will be election of officers 
for 1931-32. 





C. B. KNIGHT PRODUCTION UP 





New York Union Central Agency Run- 
ning Ahead of Last Year; Mr. 
Knight Optimistic 
There is no depression to be evidenced 
in the production figures of the Charles 
B. Knight agency of the Union Central 
Life of New York City, which shows a 
gain for the month of August as com- 
pared with the same month of last year 
as well as for the first eight months, com- 

pared with the same period of 1930. 

The agency reports new paid business 
for August, 1931, of $2,141,970 as against 
$2,053,396 for August, 1930, and for the 
first eight months of 1931, $22,762,589, as 
against $22,740,050 for the same period of 
last year. Mr. Knight feels confident 
that business for the last quarter of the 
year will maintain a steady gain, not 
only for his agency, but for life insur- 
ance generally. 





WISCONSIN COMPANIES MERGE 





Wisconsin Life of Madison Absorbs 
Wisconsin Standard Life; $28,000,000 


Coverage in Force 


The reinsurance contract whereby the 
Wisconsin Standard Life of Monroe re- 
insures all of its life insurance business 
in the Wisconsin Life of Madison, has 
been approved by H. J. Mortensen, state 
commissioner of insurance. 

The Wisconsin Standard was organ- 
ized in 1928 by G. W. Wilkinson, who 
was also general manager of the Wis- 
consin Automobile Co. It has $1,500,000 
of life insurance in force. The Wiscon- 
sin Life now has $28,000,000 of insurance 
in force and more than $3,500,000 of as- 
sets. It is licensed in eight states. 





ON WESTERN TRIP 
A. G. Tuthill, assistant manager of 


agencies of the Fidelity Mutual Life, left 
for the Pacific Coast last week. He will 
also visit the various Mid-Western agen- 
cies of the company. 
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England Mutual 


Meeting 


At 


Swampscott 





3 Days’ Entertainment 
in Maine by R. W. Moore 


GUESTS ARE GENERAL AGENTS 
New England Mutual General Agent 
Provides Deep Sea Fishing, Golf, 
Clambake and Yacht Racing 





The Atlantic Ocean is a great ocean 
and Robert W. Moore of the home office 
general agency of the New England Mu- 
tual Life is a great host. 

That is the opinion of a dozen gen- 
of Mr. 


Maine summer home at 


eral agents who 


Moore at 


were guests 
his 
Boothbay Harbor after spending three 
days with him prior to the field con- 
vention of the New England Mutual Life 
which began at Swampscott on Wednes- 
day of this week. As Monday was a 
holiday, Mr. Moore had a chance to do 
this entertaining with the swing of three 
days. 

The party met at Boston and went to 
3o0othbay Harbor. The guests were E. 


W. Allen and H. Arthur Schmidt, New 


York; Marion R. Cummings, Seattle; 
David A. Holloway, Montgomery, Ala.; 
George L. Hunt, vice-president, Hart- 
ford; Horace Mecklem, Portland; Carl 


S. Nute, Manchester, N. H.; A. L. Salt- 
stein, Milwaukee; Albert W. Moore, 
Philadelphia; Henry T. Thomas, Louis- 
ville; Wilson Williams, New Orleans; D. 
Harold Frost, medical director of the 
company, and Frank T. Partridge, vice- 
president. 

When the party arrived in Maine they 
were met by Mr. Moore in his 52 foot 
yacht, Sometubtwo, and sailing to Booth- 
bay Harbor they docked at Mr. Moore’s 
pier. After leaving their baggage in 
their quarters they assembled at the 
Moore boathouse, the interior of which 
it fitted to resemble the cabin of a ship, 
and which has many interesting features 
including some of the furniture of the 
old Adams House, Boston. During the 
visit to Maine there was deep sea fish- 
ing, golf, a clambake, a reception attended 
by the governor of the state, and many 
other entertainment features. The 
guests had a chance to see Labor Day 
yacht races, . also, with Commodore 
Moore in charge. Finally, the Sometub- 


two was sailed to Swampscott where with . 


the Blond Flash and the Phoenix, yachts 
of E. W. Allen and Raymond P. Miller 
(home office), they were made available 
to the convention for short cruises along 
the North Shore of Massachusetts. 





N. E. Convention 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the Facts?” William FE. Glogau, St. 
Louis Agency; “Life Insurance as an 
Investment,” Henry W. Dunn, Los An- 
geles Agency. The session closed with 
a demonstration of “How to Win a 
Business Argument” by Associate Pro- 
fessors Borden and Busse of New York 
University, who have been doing this 
demonstration at many agency meetings 
throughout the country. 

Thursday evening a dinner for the 
Agency School Alumni was held, with 
H. B. Dow, actuary, presiding. 

General Agents’ Breakfast 

Friday morning Superintendent of 
Agencies Hastings met at breakfast the 
men who were appointed since the Biloxi 
meeting in February, 1930. This was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting of the gen- 
eral agents, and the election of officers. 
The morning general session was devot- 
ed to a review of the company’s finan- 
cial standing -by Jacob A. Barbey, vice- 
president; an analysis of the increasing 


demand for Retirement Income Policies 
by Mr. Hastings; and a careful analysis 
of agency work by Linwood Butterworth, 
general agent, Richmond, under the title 
“Lost Motion.” Wilson Williams, gen- 
eral agent at New Orleans, set forth the 
benefits of doing one’s part in civic af- 
fairs, his title being “How High Do You 
Stand in Your Community?” The ses- 
sion closed with an address by Albert 
H. Curtis, general agent, Boston, on 
“After the Convention, What?” 


Friday afternoon was devoted to a 
motor trip to the home office for a visit 
to the departments, and was taken by 
those who did not go on the Wednesday 
trip. 


F. T. Partridge Toastmaster 


The company dinner was held Friday 
evening, with Frank T. Partridge, vice- 
president and secretary, presiding. Vice- 
president-elect George L. Hunt awarded 
certain prizes of cups won in agency con- 
tests. After conferring eleven 25-Year 
company service medals, President Smith 
closed the convention with an impressive 
“Good-Night.” 

The company provided an elaborate 
program of social activities and enter- 
tainment for the members and_ their 
wives. These activities covered all the 
days of the meeting and included golf, 
tennis, bathing, boating, fishing, horse- 
back riding, bridge, provision having been 
made for the use of the facilities of 
nearby country clubs. Trips were also 
made by bus and boat to the beautiful 
North Shore, including Gloucester and 
Marblehead. 


Smith Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ferent method of meeting the premium 
payment will keep the policy in force 
to the great advantage of the policy- 
holder and his family. 

“As a company we do not believe that 
a man is benefited by surrendering a pol- 
icy when a large loan is outstanding 
against it. Such loans should be_re- 
garded as bank. loans, and paid off as 
such repayment is possible under one 
of the plans of co-operation offered by 
the company. Whenever possible, new 
insurance should be taken out to cover 
at least the amount of the loan, so that 
the protection will be maintained unim- 
paired. An analysis of our death claims 
for the past five years on policies against 
which loans were outstanding indicates 
that the payments to beneficiaries on 
these policies have been reduced only 
26% by reason of such loans. This illus- 
trates graphically that the protection 
still in the contract is a factor which 
cannot.be ignored. Furthermore, the in- 
creased premium at the attained age for 
new insurance, and the limiting clause of 
incontestability, and the waiting period 
for non-forfeiture values constitute three 
good reasons for continuing the old in- 
surance whenever possible. 

“It is doubly important in these times 
to have some direct conversational con- 
tact by the general agent or the agent 
with every policyholder who is contem- 
plating lapsing or surrendering life in- 
surance or placing a loan on his policy. 
Too often, we find, on the basis of agency 
analyses, conservation is attempted only 
by form letters with no evidence to the 
policyholder of real personal interest. 


“Conservation is a much abused word, 
but in the months to come and even in 


the years immediately ahead, our agents 


everywhere will have opportunity to give 
advice regarding the continuance of poli- 
cies which will be either constructive or 
destructive. The Conservation Bureau 
at the home office is equipped to give you 
the most successful plans followed by any 
of our agencies and by other companies. 


In effect, it is a clearing house for con- 
servation aids of all kinds, and the in- 
formation that has been collected will 
be of real help to you and is at your 
disposal. Furthermore, the records of 
each agency and of every agent present 
have been specially compiled for this 
meeting. By consulting these you may 
find some point in your own work in 
which improvement can be made. New 
conservation awards will be given to the 
agencies with the best records of per- 
sistency for the year 1931. 


Company Reinstatement Service 


“On July 15, 1931, a new Home Office 
Reinstatement Service was inaugurated 
by the company. The introduction of 
this service followed a decrease of two- 
thirds in the number of revived policies 
during the first six months of this year, 
compared with the same period in the 
last four years. Through direct letters 
the company is trying to give the policy- 
holder a realization that there is a very 
sincere interest on the part of the com- 
pany in maintaining the insurance in 
force. ‘The responsibility of the agent 
for the reinstatement of policies is not 
lessened, but the service is intended to 
supplement the efforts of the field force 
when ail other methods have been un- 
productive.” 


Disability Income 


Discussing disability income President 
Smith said: 


“At this time very thorough considera- 
tion is being given by all companies to 
the income feature under disability cov- 
erage. The amount and number of 
claim payments in general have gone far 
beyond the expected experience shown 
by the disability tables. Our viewpoint 
regarding disability income has been pre- 
sented through agency visits from coast 
to coast over a number of years. We 
have disability income as a part of our 
coverage, but we do not encourage or 
advise its sale, because of the possibil- 
ity of excessive claims, and because we 
wish to have a contented body of pol- 
icyholders whose claims can be paid 
without modification or delay. Our com- 
pany attitude has had its effect upon 
applications. In 1917 41% of all new ap- 
plications requested disability income, 
but that percentage has fallen to 10% 
during the first six months of this year. 


“Court interpretations of our disability 
clauses sometimes disregard the express 
terms of the contract in awarding ver- 
dicts against the company, and our dis- 
ability income claims while not yet ex- 
cessive, are mounting beyond the cover- 
age upon which our premiums were 
based. If, as now seems probable, the 
experience of companies generally leads 
them to give up the disability income fea- 
ture within the next few years, our 
agents will have taken already an. in- 
itial step by basing their sales efforts 
upon the major feature of any life in- 
surance contract—that of life protection.” 


Financial Position of Company 


In discussing the financial position of 
the New England Mutual President 
Smith said: 


“Today the financial stability of a life 
insurance company receives more public 
attention than is usually the case, and 
I think that it is fair to state that the 
investments of life insurance companies 
generally have withstood the violent fall 
of security prices as well, if not better, 
than those of other investing corpora- 
tions. Our own financial position is ex- 
ceptionally strong and we have few of 
the problems that come with certain 
types of investment. Our officers and 
finance committees have always regard- 
ed safety as the first element to be con- 
sidered in the investment of trust funds. 

“In our mortgage field we have per- 
haps benefited by limiting our mortgages 


to business properties in downtown se. 
tions and to buildings not constructed 
for one-purpose occupancy only. Ap. 
other feature of security in our mort. 
gage investment is to have the lease 
of the principal occupants generally ey. 
tend beyond the maturity of our mort 
gage, and by no means the least of ov 
elements of safety is the high integrity 
and long service of our loan connections 
in the various cities. 


“In bond investment we have had 
very satisfactory return, particularly 
from our substantial public utility hold. 
ings which now total 40% of our bond 
total. Many of our railroad bonds con- 
sist of the general mortgages of the 
larger roads, which in most cases rep- 
resent closed underlying liens on the en- 
tire system. Additions to the list in the 
last few years have been made through 
a study of traffic statistics, which are 
now available, and we have invested only 
in such bonds as cover the mileage of 
most importance to the road itself.” 


Aim of New England Mutual 


In the concluding paragraphs of his 
address President Smith said: 


“In the development of our company 
we have not sought to make it renowned 
for its size or forthe number of its rep- 
resentatives throughout the country, but 
the aim and guiding thought of all ad 
ministrations has been to make New 
England Mutual protection synonymows 
with absolute mutuality and complete 
equity. For almost nine decades of prog- 
ress we have had a body of satisfied 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and the 
standing of the company was never ata 
higher period than at present.” 


Tebbetts Address 


(Continued from Page 3) 





difficult to estimate which applicants are 
subject to a special suicide hazard. The 
company must watch family histories be 
cause there is greater danger where there 
is a record of suicide or nervous dis 
ease in the family history. “We must 
be careful of the man who is under se: 
vere business strain or who has a spect 
lative business,” was a warning givel. 
“We can carefully watch for the met 
who are carrying too much insurance. 


Tribute to Inspection Companies 


A high tribute to the inspection com 


panies was paid by Mr. Tebbetts. Hi 


said in part: 


“The change in underwriting practices 
for large amounts, over-insurance an 
fraudulent cases make our inspection It 
ports an increasingly important factor 
in the selection of risks.” He gave sev’ 
eral instances showing how reports @ 
inspection companies had protected the 
company. 


In concluding his talk Mr. Tebbetts 
discussed the importance of co-operatio! 
and said: 


“Our greatest desire is to approve a 
plications and we want to keep declina- 
tions down to a minimum. We try 
extend every co-operation and believt 
that the mutual understanding existim 
between our field force and home 0 ce 
is on an exceptionally high plane. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE CONVENTION 


The Rhodes Club of the erkshitt 
Life, which is composed of the company’ 
leading producers, will hold its annv@ 
convention at the home office in Pitt 
field, Mass., on October 1 and 2. 4 
delegates will assemble on September q 
at an informal dinner tendered by Pre 
ident Frederic H. Rhodes, after whott 
the club is named. 
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An. Family Income Policy 
mort: Bid oe 
leases SPEAKS AT SWAMPSCOTT MEET 
y & 
mort-& Believes Contract Offers Most Econom- 
f our ical Way for Men to Discharge 
egrity Their Responsibilities 
ctions 

The many virtues of the New England 

had aff Mutual’s new family income policy were 
ularly described in clear-cut manner by H. Ar- 
a thur Schmidt, of Allen & Schmidt, gen- 
con eral agents of New York City, speaking 
f thebefore the company’s convention at 
3 rep-M@Swampscott, Mass., this week. Mr. 
he en- 


Schmidt said that a proper understand- 
ing of this contract must impress all 
with the fact that its introduction is 
timely, and offers to many prospects in 
a most economical way the opportunity 
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H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


of more fully discharging their responsi- 
iilities to their families. 

Here are some highlights from Mr. 
Schmidt's address: 

‘Take the average man under thirty- 
five years of age with a family of two 
t three small children—it is seldom in- 
led we find that man able to maintain 
tdinary Life of a sufficient amount to 
jurnish income adequate to support and 
educate his children, without placing any 
f the responsibilities along these lines 


nies 


yn com 
ts. He 


ractices 

vag on the widow he leaves behind. Of 
tion re- aye he can carry Term insurance, 
~ factor eh at is risky both from his stand- 
ive sev and our own. On his part there 


ere no reserves whatever created and 
¢ 1s, therefore, without the bulwark and 
tnchor to windward established by their 
accumiulatic mn. 

he stability and permanence of 
iy insurance as a renewal commis- 
producer to the agent, is highly 


ports ol 
ted the 
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-ove ap feeculative. Since there is no loss to 
declins H"< msured, an agent’s conscience is 
> try 10 arely affected adversely when he con- 
believ “rts Term insurance in one company to 
existing tdinary Life in another. Some of 
ne offic og terminated Term contracts of 
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A Scientific Blend 


bee Term insurance _ scientifically 
nswes with Ordinary Life is the only 
ith to the problem of the family man 
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than will exist when the youngest child 
has reached maturity. Our actuaries pos- 
sessing imagination, as well as a keen 
understanding of the needs of the insur- 
ing public, have seized upon this fact 
and have brought forth a policy which, 
for a premium only slightly in excess of 
Ordinary Life, will pay maximum in- 
come until the youngest existing child is 
twenty years of age or older. In evolv- 
ing this policy, they have also been 
guided by those capable underwriters, 
who for years have been arranging trust 
agreements and optional settlements for 
their insureds, providing greater income 
while there existed greater need. 

“To me, the astounding thing about 
Family Income insurance is that an in- 
sured can guarantee to his family, in- 
come which is equivalent to 12% of the 
face of the policy. This is a rate which 
is twice what can be, even optimistically 
expected in the way of an interest re- 
turn on any investment; or putting it an- 
other way, it would require a principal at 
least twice as great as the face of the 
policy to provide the income guaranteed 
under the policy. 

“To the young married man, the new 
nolicy offers peace of mind and freedom 
from worry expressed in a guaranteed 
income for his family to continue so 
long as the need for maximum income ex- 
ists. There is another class of prospects 
for whom it is particularly well-suited. 
I refer to the man who has reached mid- 
dle life, enjoying a good salary, but 
whose prospects for increasing future in- 
come are limited. I do not know any 
way that man can fully satisfy the fam- 
ily need for income on his decease other 
than under a Family Income contract. 
On close inspection, I think most of us 
will find a very large percentage of our 
prospects fall into this latter classifica- 
uon,”’ 


fo 
4 





Pennsylvania Senators 
On N.A.L.U. Program 


SAMUEL CROWTHER A SPEAKER 








National Association Releases Latest 
News of Pittsburgh Convention; 
Entertainment Features 





Both of Pennsylvania’s United States 
Senators, David A. Reed and John J. 
Davis, have definitely agreed to make 
addresses at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
to be held in Pittsburgh, September 22 
to 25. Senator Davis will speak at the 
Friday afternoon session, September 25. 
Senator Reed’s subject will be “Life In- 
surance, the Nation’s Asset,” and the 
time of his address will be announced 
later. 

Another speaker of prominence, not 
previously announced, is Samuel Crow- 
ther, well known writer, author of biog- 
raphies on Henry Ford and Harvey Fire- 
stone, and a frequent contributor to the 
Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Crowther 
will address the Wednesday afternoon 
session on “Insuring Life Insurance.” 

The official time of the convention will 
be Eastern Daylight Saving, to accord 
with the time in use in Pittsburgh. All 
those planning to attend should note 
this. The entire seventeenth floor of the 
William Penn Hotel, the official con- 
vention headquarters, will house prac- 
tically all of the convention activities. 

Registration Fees 


Registration fees for the convention 
are as follows: A five dollar registration 
fee admits a delegate and any woman 
member of his immediate family, not an 
underwriter, to the sessions of Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, and to all 





by his family physician. 


college graduate. 


of equality. 


problems. 


Address: 


CLOSER 


c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, New York 





Eatnesdiony Opertunity 


for an 


Patrecrdianry Man - - 


This is an opportunity to act as a professional life underwriter 

in every sense of the term—to counsel “and advise a clientele of 

4 highly successful men whose confidence and respect you have as 
completely as a medical specialist to whom a patient has been sent 


We are a well-known firm in the Grand Central district. 

require a life insurance man who is more than a salesman—one 

who knows policy forms, costs, etc., for all companies, who has a 
complete knowledge of life insurance trusts and policy instalment 
options, and who is familiar with inheritance and estate taxes. A 

2 degree in law or accounting, or home office experience, will be an 
advantage in his work. He should be over thirty years old and a 

He must have a good knowledge of investments 
and general business, and be able to meet men of affairs on a basis 


We will so introduce such a man to our clients as to enable him 
impartially, disinterestedly and effectively to advise about their estate 
His time will be fully occupied by such conferences and 
the research which they necessitate. 

cL) and never be called upon to do an undignified or-unethical thing. 
He will, however, be subjected to all of the discipline of an organi- 
zation, and he will be required to work under constant pressure and 
at high speed for long hours. 


Compensation will be on a straight salary basis with unlimited 
2 opportunity to advance. 
one man and therefore request you to make 
your letter a complete picture of your quali- 
fications. 
your application will be treated in the strict- 
est confidence. 


ic} 


We 


He will never lack prospects 


We require only 


Every letter will be answered and 








entertainment features except the Thurs- 
day evening banquet. A special fee of 
two dollars and a half will be charged 
general agents and managers attending 
the special all day managers’ session on 
Tuesday, September 22. This latter fee 
entitles each registrant to receive the 
separately bound, printed transcript of 
the proceedings of that session. 

A charge will be made of four dollars 
for banquet tickets. Formal dress at 
both the banquet and the reception on 
Wednesday evening will be optional. 
There will be no speeches at the Thurs- 
day banquet. The entire evening will 
be devoted to a large program of enter- 
tainment. The reception to National 
President and Mrs. George E. Lackey 
will be held in the ball room of the 
William Penn on Wednesday evening. 
Following the reception, the ball room 
and Urban Room will be turned over 
to a dance, with entertainment features, 
and two hundred “Miss Pittsburghs” 
will act as hostesses. 

Delegates and guests desiring to play 
golf will be extended that privilege 
through the Golf Committee, Joseph f. 
Crawford in charge. 


Features for Women 


A special bridge has been arranged for 
the ladies on Thursday afternoon. Shop- 
ping tours will be arranged at any time. 
On Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock 
there will be a tea for women in the 
Pittsburgh Women’s City Club, on the 
Club Floor of the hotel. A “busride” to 
Pittsburgh’s principal points of interest 
will be furnished delegates and guests, 
on Thursday afternoon. This will in- 
clude a visit to the plant of the H. J. 
Heinz Co., where refreshments will be 
served. 

The National Executive Committee 
will meet all day Monday, September 
21; the Board of Trustees meeting on 
Monday evening. 

On Tuesday morning at eight o’clock 
the National Association will give a com- 
plimentary breakfast to the representa- 
tives of the local and insurance press. 

“The Million Dollar Round Table” will 
meet for breakfast and conference at 
eight o’clock Wednesday morning, under 
the chairmanship of Theodore M. Riehle. 


C. L. U. Luncheon 


On Thursday noon there will be a 
Dutch Luncheon for all holders of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter (C.L.U.) des- 
ignation, persons who have passed all 
five examinations given by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, but 
who have not yet completed their five 
years’ experience, and officers and direc- 
tors of the American College. 

At 2:38, following this luncheon, the 
“Fifth Conferment” of the» American 
College of Life Underwriters will be held. 
The conferment of diplomas will be im- 
mediately followed by a program of ad- 
dresses and discussion designed to be of 
particular value to study group leaders; 
teachers from co-operating colleges and 
universities; officials of life underwriters’ 
associations; Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers and all others interested in further- 
ing the C.L.U. program through proper 
and effective educational methods. The 
speakers will be President Ernest J. 
Clark; Vice-President William Duff; 
Dean S. S. Huebner and Assistant Dean 
David McCahan. 





HORATIO S. WESTON DIES 


Sixty-Eight Year Old Lamar Life Board 
Chairman Passed Away on 
Tuesday 

Horatio S. Weston, chairman of the 
board of the Lamar Life of Jackson, 
Miss., died Tuesday morning in Jack- 
son at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 


J. O. Segura. He was sixty-eight years 
of age. 
Mr. Weston was president of the 


Lamar Life for many years until last 
January when the condition of his health 
made it impossible for him to continue 
to take so active a part in the com- 
pany activities. 
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After a man has re- 


A Timely turned from his vaca- 
Travelers tion is a fine time to 
Suggestion interest him in a re- 


tirement contract, 
says the Travelers Protection. 

Vacations are always too short. They 
always end just about the time the fish 
are beginning to bite and you are really 
beginning to enjoy yourself. After aman 
has returned from a vacation, he’s still 
thinking about vacations. It’s the best 
time to interest him in the prospect of 
having two vacations a year, commenc- 
ing at say 60 or 65, each of them six 
months long. 

* * x 


“If there is a de- 


No Time pression in our busi- 
For ness, or your busi- 
Slackening ness, isn’t a good por- 


tion of it due to a de- 
pression in your own mind?” inquires A. 
C. Utter, general agent of the New Eng- 
land Mutual in Detroit, writing in the 
New England Pilot. “Isn’t it due to the 
influences of what you hear from others; 
relaxed effort on your part; to failure to 
increase daily efforts; to failure to seek 
new sources of business; to spending too 
much time on threadbare prospects; in a 
word, to lack of self-control and self- 
management ? 

“These are times when the strong will 
stand up on their own hind-legs and 
show what they are made of; when men 
should prove the stability called for in 
stormy weather; when they should rec- 
ognize that credit facilities for weak men 
are just naturally diminishing; when 
extraordinary application to duties is es- 
sential; when the survival of the fittest 
will rule; when anything less than a full 
day’s work is cheating all concerned. 
Great successes date from depressions. 
To climb a hill, power must be applied 
continuously !” 

a 


Robert O. Bickel of 
the Cedar’ Rapids 
agency of the Na- 
tional Life of Ver- 
mont uses an estate 
analysis system almost exclusively. He 
says in the “National Messenger” that 
he likes this system because he finds 
from past experience that five out of 
seven confidential analysis interviews 
lead to a sale. 

In getting an analysis Bickel first 
makes an appointment with his prospec- 
tive client, either by telephone or by pre- 
vious arrangement. At the appointed 
time he shows the client photostatic cop- 
ies of letters of recommendation from 
satisfied clients in regard to the service 
rendered. This is used to build up a 
basis of confidence. In discussing his 
system, Bickel says: 

“T have in mind four different types 
of cases in which estate analysis has 
proved its superiority for me over the 
ordinary way of soliciting insurance: 

“An automobile man purchased $50,000 
instead of $5,000 insurance, owing to the 
fact that the analysis showed conclusive- 


Why Bickel 
Likes 
Estate Analysis 








LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 


Pe 


= a  ——— Ao, 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


ly that he should have and could afford 
that amount of coverage. 

“A manufacturer, who had been ex- 
tremely skeptical about giving me the 
necessary information—and who only did 
so after a real sale of the idea—devel- 
oped a need for $280,000 of business life 
insurance. 

“A retailer in my city who gave the 
confidential information after a great 
deal of selling (in which I had to prove 
to him that I knew what to do with the 
desired facts after receiving them) re- 
vealed the fact that he had a secret busi- 
ness on the side which was paying twice 
as much income as his established busi- 
ness in the city. This side business is 
a partnership which needed an agree- 
ment for the sale of the partner’s inter- 
est, and the case is just being closed for 
a total of $2,500 of premiums. 

“And the last case is that of a profes- 
sional man who was in difficulties with 
his wife and who did not know how to 
handle his affairs. We saved almost 
$10,000 in administration and unnecessary 
taxation for his estate, as well as direct- 
ing it as he desired.” 

* * x 


When 








a policy is 


Knowing How sold, the modern 
To Paint agent keeps as far as 
A Picture he can from the idea 


that he is selling a 
contract—a piece of paper to be tucked 
away in some safe place, says the Fidel- 


ity Field Man. Instead he sells the 
things that such contracts will do. 
The same procedure should be fol- 


lowed in approaching a wavering policy- 
holder. He must be shown that he is 
not lapsing a policy, but rather is laps- 
ing a home for his widow; or warm 
clothes and good food for his children; 
or comfort and independence in his own 
old age. A picture painted at this time 
must be in even more vivid colors than 
those employed in the original sale. 
: me, of 


The value of an an- 


Endorses nuity is defined in no 
Annuity uncertain terms by 
Service Wilbert Robinson, 


manager of the 
Brooklyn Baseball Team, in a letter re- 
cently written to Emmet Boyles, Equi- 
table Society agent of New York City. 
In this letter, which was printed in Agen- 
cy Items, Mr. Robinson said: 

“The first check on my refund annuity 
arrived the other day and it is certainly 
comforting to realize that one just like 
it will arrive every thirty days as long 
as I live. As I told you not long ago, 
I wish I had gone in for annuities years 
ago. There would have been no losses 
or worry. Every man, sooner or later, 
will be far more interested in income 
than in trying to increase capital which, 
too often, goes the other direction. 

“Investing money on a definite set plan 
with a guarantee of safety should have 
a wide appeal at this time among those 
who have surplus money. I want to 
thank you for your part in bringing this 
splendid plan to my attention.” 


















1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally | 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. | 

"Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” | 

| 


1931 
justly 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Tncorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 






















ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 | 






BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 



































GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 


in 


OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 





Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
[ language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurancé 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 











THE MuTUAL LIFE OF NEW YoRK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 









Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work 4% | 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited | 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. ): 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 












34 Nassau Street 







President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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Archibald F. C. Fiske 
Dies While in Paris 


SUCCUMBS TO ACUTE DIABETES 
Metropolitan Executive, Elder Son of 
Late Haley Fiske, Started Insurance 
As Agent on Debit 
































Through the death on Monday of 
Archibald F. C. Fiske, second vice-presi- 
dent, the Metropolitan Life has lost an- 
other officer of the company. It was only 
seven weeks ago that Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
well known vice-president in charge of 
the company’s welfare activities, also died 




















in Paris. q 
Archibald Falconer Cushman Fiske, 


the elder son of the late Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan, was forty- 
three years of age when death came. Two 
months ago he was found to be suffering 
from acute diabetes, but his death at this 
time was altogether unexpected. He had 
been abroad for about three weeks on 
vacation with his family. At his bedside 
' in the American Hospital when he died 
were his wife, Mrs. Harriet Lucretia 
Gring Fiske; his son, Haley Fiske 2nd, 
and his daughters, Harriet, Bernda, Na- 
talie and Mary Allerton Cushman Fiske. 


Popular With Fieldmen 


Mr. Fiske was extremely popular with 
Metropolitan Life fieldmen. In his ca- 
pacity as second vice-president he at- 
tended many agency conventions 
» throughout the United States and Can- 
| ada. Like his famous father, Mr. Fiske 
» was a large man and his appearance on 
the platform at an agency meeting was 
the signal for a demonstration by the 
fieldmen. 

Born in Summit, N. J., on March 11, 
1888, A. F. C. Fiske was a son by his 
father’s second wife, Mrs. Marione Cush- 
man Fiske, who survives. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1911 and worked the 
following summer as a book reviewer for 
the Boston Transcript. In the fall he 
entered Columbia University and worked 
part time as a law clerk for a New York 
firm. 

Although Haley Fiske had wanted his 
son to be a lawyer, A. F. C. Fiske found 
Insurance more to his liking and after 
studying law for a year he abandoned 
it and, unknown to his father, went to 
Lynn, Mass., where he took a job under 
one of the Metropolitan’s managers as 
an agent. Later he had a debit in Cin- 
cinnati where he was markedly success- 
ful from the start, and soon won pro- 
motions, becoming in turn traveling as- 








Sistant manager, manager, superintend- 
ryday ® cnt, general deputy superintendent and 
eed to FP) Superintendent of agencies. Later he was 

’ made third vice-president in charge of 
qrance the company’s Canadian head office in 
yurage Ottawa. 
of life In Ottawa a Year 
essful. After being in Ottawa for more than a 

year Mr. Fiske returned to New York 

ory of =. in 1928, became second vice-presi- 

F dent. Among other offices he held direc- 

es an torates in the Canadian National Council 

Double of Mental Hygiene and the Canadian Na- 
5 al tional Council of Social Hygiene. 


. ‘te attempted to enter the service dur- 
olders. he the World War but the condition of 
1s heart would not permit. His hobbies 


vork as | i boc ks, bridge and tennis. Ee be 
invited | chee’ to the Harvard and Manhattan 
1nvl ubs of New York City, the Maestie- 


town Club of Morristown, N. J.; the 
neton Polo Association of Princeton, 
0; J.; the Rideau and Minto Clubs of 
a, the Ottawa Football Club and 
e Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
Mr, Fiske married Miss Harriet L. 
sider of Cambridge, Mass., in 1911. Be- 
N Y tein his widow, children and mother, he 
Neem Ss survived by a brother, Haley Fiske, 
- Ke of Rumson, N. J.; three sisters, Mrs. 
x nneth C. Johnson of New Rochelle, 
: 5 Y.; Mrs. Martin Walker of New 
ork and Miss Katherine Cushman 
poke of Bernardsville, and a half-sister, 
mts. Edward D. Evans of New York. 


yany 


















CALIFORNIA APPOINTMENTS 





Pacific Mutual Names Robert E. Neiman, 

George C. Janney, Jr., and Charles 

E. Wright General Agents 

Three additional general agents in 
California territory were recently ap- 
pointed by the Pacific Mutual Life. 
These appointments followed up the 
changing of the company’s home office 
agency to a company branch. 

Robert E. Neiman, who has had charge 
of the San Diego district office of the 
home office agency for the past two 
years, has been made general agent in 
that city. He has had a fine record in 
the business and is a director of the San 
Diego Life Underwriters Association. 

George C. Janney, Jr., who has also 
been a district manager of the home 
office agency in Riverside, has been 
named general agent there. Mr. Janney 
has been active in the civic and social 
life of his territory. He has been with 
the Pacific Mutual since 1924. 

Charles E. Wright is going to build up 
an agency for the company at Long 
Beach. He has been associate general 
agent for a large Eastern company in 
Los Angeles since 1929, and previously 
was a supervisor and successful personal 
producer in Minneapolis. 





TO FEATURE CONSERVATION 





Subject Will Be Main Topic Discussed 
at Meeting of A. L. C.’s Home Office 


Management Section 


The subject of conservation of busi- 
ness will be discussed in all its phases 
at the annual meeting of the Home Of- 
fice Management Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, to be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, the 
night of October 7. Efforts have been 
made by R. C. Neuendorffer, Guardian 
Life secretary, who is chairman of this 
section, and by J. C. Higdon, Business 
Men’s Assurance secretary, who is sec- 
retary, to make this year’s program out- 
standing. 

The main speakers will be Frank W. 
White, assistant secretary of the Canada 
Life, who will discuss the Canadian plan 
of re-writing business, and Lawrence J. 
Doolin of the Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford, who will speak on “The Prac- 
tices of American Life Insurance Com- 
panies with Reference to Conservation.” 
Following the fixed addresses there wil) 
be a general discussion of the papers as 
well as of other subjects of interest to 
members. 

Albert G. Borden, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society, will be 
the Home Office Management speaker 
at the session of the main convention 
the morning of October 8. He also will 
cover the subject of conservaticn. 





COMPANY PAYING TUITION 


Western & Southern Will Pay Univer- 
sity Night Course Fees for Home 
Office Employes 
Free tuition for night courses at the 
University of Cincinnati has been offered 
the employes of the Western & South- 
ern Life by Charles F. Williams, presi- 
dent. This offer is being made in the 
belief that the university instruction will 
aid the employes materially in their work 

in the insurance offices. 

The 600 employes in the Cincinnati 
home office were called together last 
week and the plan outlined to them. 
Thirty-eight immediately signified their 
intention of taking the night instruction 
and 104 tentatively have arranged to avail 
themselves of the offer. The insurance 
company will pay their tuition if only 
they pass the courses with grades re- 
quired by the university. 





R. H. KEFFER BUSINESS 


The R. H. Keffer agency of the Aetna 
Life, 100 William Street, paid for $1,- 
540,000 during the month of August. To- 
tal business for the agency up to Septem- 
ber 1 this year is $17,419,139. 














GOOD SHIPS: Only “stormy weather” really tests the 
safety of ships and financial institutions. Well-managed life 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 
Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 
ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-21 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 


never failed to meet an obligation. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Provident to Launch 
New Business Policy 





VALUES ON 3% RESERVE BASIS 





Designed for Cases Where Cash Values 
and Ledger Costs Are Important; 
Term Premiums Reduced 

Next Tuesday, September 15, the Prov- 
ident Mutual will issue a new whole life 
policy contract on a 3% reserve basis 
with premiums ceasing at age eighty- 
five. The policy has been prepared to 
meet the demand in many sections of 
the country for a policy with large cash 
values resulting from the use of a 3% 
reserve. 

The new policy will be issued on a 
$5,000 minimum basis. The ;eeular 
Provident standard of selection will ap- 
ply, the policy for the present being is- 
sued only on the standard basis. Cash 
and loan values will be computed on the 
3% reserve, using the rules applicable to 
the 314% policies. Paid-up and extended 
insurance values will be participating, 
and disability and accidental death bene- 
fits may be included. 

The rates for the new “Business Pol- 
icy” on a $10,000 basis are illustrated in 
the following table: 





Premium 





This policy will be especially useful in 
cases of business insurance where cash 
values and ledger costs play an impor- 
tant part. It will also be useful in sur- 
plus line cases and in the brokerage 
cases that qualify under the company’s 
standard. 

Term Reductions 

The Provident has also announced sub- 
stantial reduction on term premiums at 
most ages. Illustrative rates on a $10,- 
000 basis on one plan are shown in the 
following table: 

FIVE a 


Age ew Old 

2d snicsetboke ae eomer 96.80 110.90 

Bockveetacceaenenes ee 105.60 125.00 

Bassa arcensseoewon 153.80 162.70 

BScicseneeeiamecrs 289.30 288.40 
The company’s actuaries have been 


making an exhaustive investigation and 
have found that the mortality under pol- 
icles converted from term insurance 
without medical examination has been 
running abnormally high. This will mean 
an increase in the net cost under term 
insurance, so that the company feels 
comfortable from the point of view of 
mutuality in continuing to pay regular 
dividends under the converted policies. 





GETS DETROIT TERRITORY 

3ankers National Life of New Jersey 
has appointed Leo K. Volk as general 
agent in Detroit, Mich., and vicinity. For 
the past two years Mr. Volk has been 
active in the northern New Jersey agen- 
cy of James A. McKay, where he built 
up a splendid record of production. 








decided increase. 


investment. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





Leading Off 


In August, new submitted business of many life 
companies (including The Guardian) showed a 


We believe this signifies the incoming tide of pop- 
ular recognition for life insurance as property, as 
unusually good property,—and as such, today’s prime 


We believe this public realization will, in the 
months immediately efore us, endow the Field Force 
of American Life Insurance with the opportunity for 
a conspicuous leadership in the inevitable return to 
more normal conditions in our national economics. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


- NEW YORK CITY 








Equitable 1932 Plans 


(Continued from Page 1) 


months’ period from January 1, 1932, to 
August 31, 1932, provided they effect a 
personal production of $100,000 in paid 
business with premiums of $3,200 and 12 
cases during the qualification period. 
Further, an organization man of the 
group enumerated will be eligible to at- 
tend by effecting his unit allotment for 
the eight months’ period mentioned 
above and without regard to personal 
production, if a minimum of seven men 
from those assigned to his unit aualify as 
delegates, providing none so qualifying 
was transferred to his unit after Febru- 
ary 1, 1932. 


Organization men without unit respon- 
sibilities will be deemed eligible to attend 
upon approval of the agency department. 

Agency managers and general agents 
in charge of organizations will be invited 





to attend their respective departmental 
conferences. 

General agents operating independently 
without organizations may qualify on the 
same basis as agents whose contracts are 
dated prior to September 1, 1931. 


Where Conferences Will Be Held 


One of the outstanding features of the 
departmental conferences is that planned 
for the Greater New York Department. 
Qualified members in this department 
will leave on a southern cruise to Ber- 
muda, the entire ship being chartered for 
this occasion. Later the eastern depart- 
ment will go to Montreal; the southern 
department to Hot Springs, Va.; the cen- 
tral department to Toronto and the west- 
ern department to one of the natural 
parks in the West. 





Frank E. Vallette, a life insurance man 
of wide experience, has been appointed 
general agent for the Continental Life of 
St. Louis at Salina, Kansas. 


Bruce Barton Talks at 






Phoenix Mutual Meet 


HIGHLIGHT OF OPENING DAY 







































































V. 
Eighteenth Anniversary Convention of 
Hartford Company Held at Hot Dr 
Springs This Week 
Bruce Barton, noted author and _ pub- 
licist, was a guest speaker at the cigh- 
teenth anniversary convention of the an 
Phoenix Mutual, held at the Homestead, an 
Hot Springs, Va., this week. His inspir- $%, 
ing address on Tuesday, the opening day $1: 
of the convention, was listened to with ‘ 
interest by the company’s agency man- th 
agers and leading agents who had as- thi 
sembled from all parts of the country. Va 
Another feature of importance on the & . . 
opening day was the address of Presi- m 
dent A. A. Welch, who, on behalf of the sut 
company’s board of directors, welcomed sta 
the delegates to the convention. Mr. ad 
Welch declared that the true measure of JB 21! 
success in the life insurance business de- $53 
pends not so much upon the number of 329 
agents, the amount of business written, Jar 
the low mortality, or the high interest % $!4 
rate as it does upon the character of the ig 
company and the service it renders to * 
its policyholders. 452 
D. Gordon Hunter, agency  vice- 1 
president, who was chairman of the con- on 
vention, in sounding the keynote, spoke $67 
of the ever growing strength of the life JB #0 
insurance business, . “It stands as a solid 
rock in the storm beating around the 
financial and economic structure of our Re. 
nation,” he said. He emphasized the fact  'S 
that the growth of the company keeps pol 
pace with the progress of the individuals i 
affiliated with it. ati 
Other speakers at the Tuesday day nin 
sessions were Vice-President Arthur M. Yo: 
Collens and Irving E. Partridge, Jr, fou 
agency assistant. 
Another interesting program was rn 
given in the evening. Addresses wert r- 
given by Maynard T. Hazen, vice- y 
president of the Hartford National Bank se 
and Trust Co., and a director of the hi 
Phoenix Mutual; Charles K. Oaks 0 fee 
the Home Office Agency; John R. Larus, in 
Jr., actuary; Cyrus T. Steven, advertis- a 
ing manager, and James A. Giffin, as - 
sistant agency manager. tale 
nea 
NEW YORK C. L. U. MEETING 

The first regular meeting of the New 7 
York Chapter of Chartered Life Under- rep 
writers will be held at the Hotel Pent hin 
sylvania, Tuesday noon, September 1b. a 
Luncheon will be served promptly @ i, , 
12:30, to be followed by a short business i ., 
meeting at which time committees WI assi 
be appointed and by-laws adopted. At Te ove 
rangements are being made to have @ i hoy, 
speaker of national prominence address MR ar, 
the luncheon. Plans will also be a” TM th, 
nounced for a big meeting, September des 
29, to create interest in the C. L. U T 
course to be started by New York Unt J ing 
versity early in October. - 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Massachusetts Company 








OFFERS EXCELLENT AGENCY CONNECTIONS 








Boston, Mass. 








For further information, communicate with our nearest General 
Agent, or write to our Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, 
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N. Y. Life Insurance 
Tripled in Ten Years 


VAN SCHAICK ISSUES REPORT 





During 1930, 729,211 Ordinary Policies for 
$2,234,509,577 Were Issued by Com- 
panies Operating in State 





In the ten years 1921-1930, life insur- 
ance in the state of New York rose from 
an aggregate of 10,691,091 policies for 
$6,537,022,242 to 20,319,912 policies for 
$19,757,656,874, according to a report of 
the state’s business during 1930, released 
this week by Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick. : 

The leading position of life insurance 
in New York appears in the following 
summary of old-line business in the 
state : 

Policies issued in 1930: ordinary 729,- 
211, for $2,234,509,577; group 244, for 
$559,680,661 ; industrial 2,199,801, for $760,- 
329,027. Policies in force in New York 
January 1, 1931: ordinary 4,862,986, for 
$14,305,611,112; group 2,388, for $1,739,- 
769,169; industrial 15,454,638, for $3,712,- 
276,593; gain for the year 1930 in policies 
452,730, in amount $1,097,872,866. 

Total premiums received in New York 
on these several classes in 1930 were 
$672,989,083; claims incurred, $201,452,- 
480; claims paid, $201,675,188. 


Volume to Be Published 


A volume covering the results of life 
insurance operations during the past year 
in New York will be published later this 
year. It will contain abstracts and tabu- 
lations from the audited statements of 
nineteen active life companies of New 
York, twenty-nine of other states and 
four United States branches of Canadian 
companies, a total of fifty-two; and also 
abstracts of twelve New York pension 
funds and retirement systems. 

The life companies represented in New 
York carry close to 80% of the business 
in force in the United States. The com- 
bined 1930 results show a half billion 
decrease of new business over that of 
the year previous, as against a substan- 
tial increase each year for the previous 
decade. The new business of 1920 to- 
taled nearly seven billions; for 1930, 
nearly sixteen billions. 


Assets Increase 


The combined assets of life companies 
tepresented in New York at the begin- 
tng of 1931 totaled $16,206,292,642, an 
increase during 1930 of $1,190,551,125, and 
anearly 100% increase since 1923. Close 
'o six and one-half billions of present 
assets are mortgage loans and something 
over six and one-quarter billions are in 
bonds and stocks. The stock holdings 
are relatively small and are limited to 
the preferred and guaranteed classes, un- 
der the New York law. 

_ The surplus and special funds (includ- 
ing $26,725,000 capital) over all liabilities 
mount to $953,690,077, of which $515,- 
78,143 is held by New York State com- 
panies, The combined income for 1930 
— $3,957,945,028 and the disbursements 
%2,787,122.637. Of the last amount $2,- 

1395915 went to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. 


Comparisons With 1929 


As compared with 1929, the life com- 
Panies reporting to New York show in- 
slo for 1930 as follows: In assets, 
* 351,125; liabilities, $1,192,511,442 ; 
ong: $223,741,642; disbursements, 
924,928 068, 

a the beginning of 1931 the compa- 
ws represented in New York were car- 
‘am. 25,086,246 ordinary policies for over 
Bere’ and one-half billions, and 
Ae, 229 industrial policies for over fif- 
eae one-half billions, totaling 100,- 

oo 2 policies and over eighty-nine bil- 
Tie insurance in ferce. Ordinary poli- 
0) average about $3,000; industrial 
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ing ry Were forty-one companies hav- 


61 annuities in force involving 





Payments during 1930 of $118,280,613. 








McWILLIAM & HYDE TRIBUTE 





John A. Stevenson Issues Formal An- 
nouncement of Ben Hyde’s Appoint- 
ment as Penn Mutual Gen. Agt. 

In his formal announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Ben Hyde as general agent 
for the company at 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, takes occa- 
sion to pay tribute to Mr. Hyde and to 
Edgar G. McWilliam, former partner of 
the firm of McWilliam & Hyde. who died 
recently. Mr. Stevenson says: 


“In making this announcement the 
company wishes to express to its mem- 
bers and to the many friends of Mr. 
McWilliam, our deep regret at his un- 
expected and untimely death. He was a 
gentleman of the highest caliber, a good 
business man and a faithful servant to 
our institution and to those who en- 
trusted their life insurance affairs to him. 

“Mr. Hyde needs no introduction to 
our members and we are happy to have 
him available to carry on the work which 
he has so ably administered in the past 
in conjunction with Mr. WcWilliam. We 
are confident that he will receive the co- 
operation of his many friends and ac- 
quaintances and that his work will be 
characterized by the high degree of effi- 
ciency and intelligence which have here- 
tofore so ably been demonstrated.” 





HONORING HUEBNER, LACKEY 





Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerc> 
Designates Today as Life Under- 
writers’ Day 


The Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce has designated today as Life In- 
surance Undewriters’ Day in honor of 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who will speak before the Chamber to- 
day, and George E. Lackey, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who is an Oklahoma City man. 


Dr. Huebner will address the Chamber 
meeting on “Business Risks and How 
to Meet Them.” He will also address 
the Lackey agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual while in the city. John A. Brown, 
president of the city’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, has announced that this occasion 
gives the city an opportunity to show 
appreciation of the honor of having an 
Oklahoma City man as National Associa- 
tion president. 





NEVER MISSES DAY FROM OFFICE 


Walker B. Freeman, veteran general 
agent at Richmond for the New York 
Life, celebrated his eighty-eighth birth- 
day anniversary August 28. In perfect 
health, he never misses a day from his 


office except during the summer, which- 


he spends at the seashore. Formerly 
commander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, he is now honorary 
life member of that organization. En- 
listing in the Confederate army at the 
outbreak of the war, he served through- 
out the conflict and was with Lee at 
Appomattox. 





TEXAS APPOINTMENTS 


Ira O. King assumed his new duties 
this week as general agent for the Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis at Beaumont, 
Tex. The company has also appointed 
H. F. Fellows general agent at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 





J. & H. GAIN OF $1,600,000 
The life division of Johnson & Higgins 
for the first eight months of this year 
had a paid production of $18,647,000 as 
compared with $17,012,000 the same pe- 
riod last year. 





S. H. SMITH ANNIVERSARY 


The Providence agency of the Eaui- 
table Society recently celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of company service 
of Stanley H. Smith, associate manager 
of the agency, by turning in record hs1- 
ness. The campaign ended with a lun- 
cheon to Mr. Smith and his wife. 





° insurable from 
the day of ‘birth 
with - 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne , Indiana 











ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Ca owen) THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
Bradford H. Walker, 
President. 




















STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Massachusetts 











And Now— 
‘““BRASS TACKS’”’ 
A New Training Course For 
“YOUR FIRST WEEK WITH 
THE STATE MUTUAL.” 
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Eighty - Seven Years of Service 
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Medical Treatment Bars 
Life Policy Recovery 


NEW YORK LIFE WINS CASE 





Insured Secured Additional Policy on 
Original Examination and in Interim 
Was Treated by Physicians 
Medical treatment following examina- 
tion for a life policy bars the appli- 
cant’s recovery on said policy, according 
to the recent decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit, Denver, 
Colo., in the case of Robert W. Hurt and 
Elmer R. Hurt vs. New York Life. The 
insured secured a $1,000 policy, and later 
bought an additional $5,000 on the same 
examination, in the interim being treated 
by physicians for a malignant bladder 

ailment. 

The court’s decision thus approved the 
New York Life’s policy provision which 
read as follows: “It is mutually agreed 
as follows: 1. That the insurance here- 
by applied for shall not take effect un- 
less and until the policy is delivered to 
and received by the applicant and the 
first premium thereon paid in full dur- 
ing his lifetime, and then only if the 
applicant has not consulted or been treat- 
ed by any physician since his medical 
examination.” 

History of Case 

A review of the’ case shows that on 
April 9, 1924, Clayton L. Andrews made 
application to the insurance company for 
a $1,000 policy. He was examined by the 
company’s medical examiner on April 12, 
1924, and the policy was issued shortly 
thereafter. On April 28, 1924, he made 
application to the insurance company for 
a $5,000 policy of life insurance. The lat- 
ter application was predicated upon the 
medical examination of April 12. The 
second policy was delivered May 6, 1924. 
The insurance thereunder was made pay- 
able to “the executors, administrators or 
assigns of the insured.” It was assigned 
to Robert W. and Elmer R. Hurt on 
May 6, 1924. The insured died June 
29, 1924. 

On April 1, 1926, such assignees filed 
a suit at law against the insurance com- 
pany to recover the full amount of the 
second policy. On April 7, 1926, the in- 
surance company commenced an _ inde- 
pendent suit in equity against such as- 
signees and Minerva M. Andrews (as 
“the first person * * * entitled to be 
named as administrator of the estate of 
* * * Andrews, deceased”) to cancel such 
policy. In its complaint the insurance 
company alleged, as a breach of the 
above quoted condition precedent, that 
during the interval between the medical 
examination and delivery of the second 
policy insured was afflicted with a ma- 
lignant bladder ailment and_= several 
times consulted and was treated by phy- 
sicians therefor. On May 12, 1926, the 
insurance company filed an answer in 
the law action in which it set up the 


nonperformance of such condition prece- 
dent as an equitable defense, and prayed 
for a cancelation of the policy. 

The second policy contained the follow- 
ing clause: “This policy shall be incon- 
testable after two years from its date of 
issue except for non-payment of premi- 
um and except as to provisions and con- 
ditions relating to disability and double 
indemnity benefits.” 

And provided that it should take “ef- 
fect as of the twenty-eighth day of April, 
1924.” It will be noted that the equity 
suit was filed before, and the answer in 
the law action after, the expiration of 
the contestable period. 

Grounds of Court 

The two cases were consolidated. The 
trial court dismissed the equity suit on 
the ground that the New York Life had 
an adequate remedy at law, and gave 
judgment on the pleadings for plaintiffs 
in the law action for the reason that the 
answer had not been filed until after the 
incontestable period had expired. The 
insurance company appealed. 

The appellate court held that, since the 
law action was brought by the assignees 
only, the insurance company had the 
right to bring an equity suit to protect 
itself against possible claims of the ad- 
ministrator of the Andrews estate, and 
that, having initiated the equity suit 
within the contestable period, the insur- 
ance company was thereafter entitled to 
the benefit of such contest in the equity 
suit, or in any other judicial proceedings 
respecting such policy upon all and only 
the grounds of contest set up in such 


- equity suit. 


It reversed and remanded both cases 
with instructions to try the law action 
first, and to dispose of the equitable is- 
sues in that action before taking up the 
legal issues. New York L. I. Co. vs. 
Hurt, 35 Fed. (2d) 92. Thereupon the 
case was transferred to the equity docket 
and heard on the merits. - The court sus- 
tained the equitable defense, and entered 
a decree canceling the policy. 





NO INSURANCE ON GANGSTER 





Mickey Duffy, Murdered Beer Baron, 
Had Tried Hard To Get Large 
Insurance Lines 

Mickey Duffy, Camden and Philadel- 
phia beer baron and alleged ally of Al 
Capone who was killed in the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Atlantic City, Saturday, at- 
tempted on a number of occasions to 
secure large lines of life insurance, but 
was declined on every occasion because 
of his dangerous business. 

He was first rejected in March, 1927, 
when he applied for $100,000. Until 
March of this year, he had made tenta- 
tive applications to about a score of com- 
panies. In March and April of this 
year he applied to at least three different 
companies for $100,000 straight life poli- 
cies under his real name of Michael Cus- 
sick. In every case investigation re- 
vealed his underworld activities. 
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A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
of AMERICA 

Jersey City — 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 
REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 


New Jersey 














MUST TESTIFY BEFORE TRIAL 





New York Supreme Court Rules Ques- 
tion of Receipt of Proofs of Death 
May Be Settled in Advance 
Advance testimony on proof of death 
has been required by the court in the 
case of Rosenbaum v. the Prudential, an 
action for double indemnity benefits 
under a life policy. The beneficiary con- 
tended that proof of death was filed with 
the defendent and accepted by it. The 
company, however, denied these _alle- 
gations, stating that “it has received 
certain papers purporting to be a proof 

of death of the assured.” 

Because the company did not return 
the papers, the plaintiff contends that 
the company is deemed in law to have 
accepted them as a proof of death and 
that the question of the liability of the 
company can be established in advance 
of trial. 

Justice William T. Collins of the New 
York Supreme Court directed the insur- 
er to appear in advance of trial and tes- 
tify whether it has received and accept- 
ed a proof of the death of the assured. 





INTERESTING KY. DECISION 





Insurance Company Must Prove Insured 
Alive When He Is Absent from 


State Seven Years 


The burden of proving a holder of an 
insurance policy alive after he has been 
absent from the state for seven succes- 
sive years and not heard from, is on the 
insurance company holding the risk, in 
the opinion of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals in the recent case of Hill v. 
Metropolitan Life, appealed from the 
Jessamine circuit court. 

Hill took out two industrial policies in 
the Metropolitan, one in 1917 and the 
other in 1919. He left Kentucky in 
April, 1919, and has not been heard from 
since. Hill’s wife paid the premiums 
until August, 1930, when she instituted 
a suit to recover on the policies, stating 
that Hill was dead. The company con- 
tended that the burden was on the ad- 
ministratrix to prove that Hill was dead 
but the court held that when the proof 
is introduced that a person leaves the 
state and is not heard from for seven 
successive years the burden is on the in- 
surance company to prove that he is 
alive. : 




























































in Maryland! 


Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 
Generous Contract . . > 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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CHARTERED 1848 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 

One of the pioneers in adoption of the purely mutual system" 
insurance, prohibition of loans to any officer, and cash surrender value 
guaranteed in the policy. For “Why the National?” fascinatingly illustrate 
with scenes from Vermont history, address either New York City age) 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 
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BAKER-SHAW, INC 
401 Graybar Bldg. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. wie 








Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 ; 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-262 
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“Write-Up” Sheet Racket Exposed 


In Story By Stratford Corbett 


There is an interesting and informative 
story in Advertising & Selling for Sep- 
tember 2 exposing the methods of “write 
up” and “puff” sheets which purport to 
be “national business magazines.” The 
article is by Stratford Corbett of the 
publicity department of the New York 
Life. Mr. Corbett is a former daily 
newspaperman. He was a reporter on 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner, columnist 
on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, associate 
editor of Popular Mechanics magazine 
and sub-editor of the London (Eng.) 
Daily Graphic. He is now connected 
with the office of Second Vice-President 
Grifin M. Lovelace of the New York 
Life. Mr. Corbett has contributed to 
The Scientific American, Sales Manage- 
ment and other publications. Before 
coming to the New York Life he was 
publicity representative for the Commit- 
tee of American Business Men. He at- 
tended New York Military Academy and 
University of Wisconsin. 

In the story Mr. Corbett described the 
methods of these “Write up” papers and 
how legitimate business men are caught 
by the “extra copy” gag. He says: 

“If you are a fraudulent stock promo- 
ter, beauty parlor operator, advertising 
agency vice-president, U. S. Senator, 
high school principal, sanitary engineer, 
private detective or erring clergyman, 
you may be interested to learn that the 
number of “national business magazines” 
that will print laudatory articles about 
your activities—for a fee—is on the in- 
crease. 

“Of course, you might purchase a 
brand new style of reputation, or have 
your old one slightly polished and 
framed, distributed to the daily papers 
by private ‘press associations,’ or you 
might have your story bound in imita- 
tion leather in a ‘national encyclopedia,’ 
but in the ‘business’ magazine you are at 
least sure of publication within a rea- 
sonable time. 

_ “Of a total of 185 short articles printed 
in a single issue of one such maga- 





STRATFORD CORBETT 


zine, ninety-one were about merchants, 
building contractors, and other business 
men, twenty-one about sanitary and elec- 
trical engineers, ten on bank and insur- 
ance company officers, nine on national- 
ly known or prominent executives, nine 
on mining and stock promotion schemes, 
nine on governmental officials, five on 
perfumery and cosmetic establishments, 
four on clergymen, three on doctors, and 
twenty-four miscellaneous. 

“Included within the miscellaneous 
group were stories in praise of a prize- 
fighter, song-writer, women’s club presi- 
dent, theatrical supply house, female 
chiropodist, and hospital president. Also 
included within the classifications above 
were eleven stories defending individuals 
or companies charged with stock manipu- 
lation, fraud, misrepresentation, malprac- 
tice and what not.” 





LINTON’S GOLFING RECORD 
Not only is M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual, a speaker 
of some note, but also a splendid golfer. 
his w as demonstrated at the company’s 
Convention at Bigwin Inn, Canada, re- 
cently when he tied with D. C. Little of 
the company’s Norfolk agency for the 
lowest net score on the Bigwin links. 


CONFLICT IN POLAND 

The Polish Postal Administration, 
which operates a system of postal sav- 
ings banks, has started in the life insur- 
ance business. Representatives of pri- 
vate companies in Poland have filed their 
objections against this extension of gov- 
ernmental activities. An official decision 
is being awaited with much interest. 
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Insurance Department. 
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Insurance 


This Company never knowingly accepts business designed to replace insur- 
ance carried in other companies. In turn, we caution our own policyholders 
not to drop their present insurance to be replaced with new. . . . Every 
Connecticut Mutual policy jacket carries a notice to this effect, suggesting 
that policyholders require any such proposal be made in writing and sub- 
mitted for advice to the Home Office, our local representatives or the State 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


18 85 Years of Public Service 
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RULES ON COUPON FEATURE 





Standard Life May Include Reserves and 
Liabilities in Determining Gross 
Income Deduction 

It has been held that a life company 
may include in its reserve funds, for the 
purpose of determining the deduction 
from gross income under Section 245a 
of the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924, 
its reserves or liabilities on a coupon 
feature of the life policies which it is- 
sues. The ruling was by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, third circuit, in the 
case of Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue v. Standard Life of America. 

The coupon feature of the Standard 
Life policy is that an excess premium 
charged for additional policy benefits is 
represented by coupons equal in amount 
and payable to the policyholder on a 
given date annually under alternative 
methods of payment. If they are per- 
mitted to accumulate the policy becomes 
paid up in twenty-five years. 





FORWARD MOVE IN CANADA 





Canadian Life Companies and Medical 
Association Form Institute to Pro- 
mote Preservation of Health 

Canadian life companies together with 
the Canadian Medical Association have 
formed a medical institute, with the ob- 
ject of encouraging the taking of pe- 
riodic health examinations by presum- 
ably healthy individuals, with a view to 
preventing disease and extending the life 
span of the people of Canada. 

Under the plan life companies con- 
cerned will be able to offer health ex- 
aminations to policyholders having $10,- 
000 or more insurance in force for a 
longer period than one year, and who 
are forty or more years of age. Later 
the offer will be extended to policyhold- 
ers with insurance in force of between 
$5,000 and $10,000, aged forty or over. 
The first group will be offered an ex- 
amination annually, and the second 
group every second year. 

The institute will be controlled by a 
medical director, and a board of direc- 
tors, on which will be representatives of 
the Medical Association and the life 
companies. 





WROTE DOCTORS WHEN ILL 

J. T. McKee of the Reliance Life want- 
ed to write $25,000 last month as part 
of a campaign but he was totally dis- 
abled. He wrote applications for $5,000 
on the five physicians who operate the 
hospital where he went, but he actually 
delivered $10,000 on each. 


Important Tax Decision 
By U.S. Appeal Court 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE CASE 





Holds Earnings From Non-Participating 
Policies Assumed by Mutual Com- 
pany Are Not Taxable 





The earnings from non-participating 
policies received by a mutual company 
and payable by it to the stockholders of 
a predecessor stock company, are not 
taxable for income tax purposes to the 
mutual company, under an important de- 
cision announced by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, according to J. S. Seidman, of 
Seidman & Seidman, certified public ac- 
countants of New York City. 

“The case in point,” Mr. Seidman ex- 
plained, “involved the tax liability of the 
Central Life Assurance Co., a mutual 
company. It has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of a stock company under an ar- 
rangement whereby it agreed to pay the 
stockholders of the stock company, for 
a period of twenty-two years, the earn- 
ings of the non-participating policies ac- 
quired from the stock company. The mu- 
tual company collected the earnings from 
the policies in the first instance and 
paid over the amount involved to the 
stockholders of the stock company. 

“The Government contended that these 
earnings were taxable to the mutual com- 
pany and that the payment to the stock- 
holders of the previous company was in 


effect a distribution of a dividend. The 
mutual company contended, and the 
court agreed, that the earnings from 


these policies at no time really belonged 
to the mutual company, and that the mu- 
tual company was merely acting as a con- 
duit for the policyholders.” 





800 AT SUN LIFE MEET 
Canadian Company Today Closes a 
Four-Day Convention at White 
Sulphur Springs 
Nearly 800 members of the Sun Life 
of Canada gathered at White Sulphur 
Springs on Tuesday for a four-day con- 
vention. The outstanding address of the 
meeting will be given today by President 

T. B. Macaulay. 

Other company officers attending the 
convention are: Arthur B. Wood, vice- 
president; E. A. McNutt, treasurer; 
John Nelson, supervisor of public rela- 
tions; W. S. Penny, superintendent of 
Canadian agencies; H. M. Moore, super- 
intendent of Western agencies; George 
H. Harris, supervisor of Field Service 
Bureau, and J. S. Ireland, superintend- 
ent of Eastern agencies. 





ficiaries. 


Forging Ahead 


Even the most visionary of the men who formed this 
Company would marvel at its present scope. 


seeking to provide for themselves, a select group, insurance 
with every advantage and safeguard accruing to their bene- 


Other men sought membership in the Company 
and it has grown steadily, especially since the turn of the 
century. Outstanding performance of every life insurance 
function has insured the future growth of the Company noted 
for eighty-six years of sound, conservative underwriting. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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since 1845.. 
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ESTABLISHING A FOUNDATION 


As the autumn months approach with 
the seasonal increase in activity in all 
lines of business there are several bright 
spots to be seen through, the general de- 
pression which overhangs fire insurance. 
It is well nigh impossible to prognosti- 
cate with any degree of accuracy when 
a strong upward trend in American busi- 
ness will actually get under way. Few 
are even attempting this now thankless 
task. But when favorable signs of an 
unmistakable nature do appear the fire 
insurance companies and their producers 
will be prepared to join the procession. 

During the months to date of the cur- 
rent year many troubles within the busi- 
ness of fire insurance have been liqui- 
dated. There are difficult problems still 
defying quick solution but the internal 
situation is vastly improved over what 
it was a year and two years ago. Com- 
petitive activities are more in line with 
recognized ethical practices, numerous 
weak insurers have withdrawn from the 
field and tendencies 
much more in evidence than for a long 
while. 


co-operative are 


There is a feeling prevalent in under- 
writing and production circles that the 
fundamental divisions of the business, the 
companies and the agents and brokers— 
are going to work in closer harmony. 
Both the companies and the producers 
have for many months sought to recon- 
cile the differences within their own re- 
spective groups and with this foundation 
work fairly well accomplished the two 
groups seem willing and determined to 
eliminate much of that misunderstanding 
which for years has fostered undesirable 
hostility. Fortunately, a de- 
pression affords the time and the incen- 
tive to establish a sound foundation for 
the resumption of normal prosperity. And 
during this depression this opportunity 
apparently has not been overlooked. 


business 





DOCTORS AND BRITISH HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


The danger to the British National 
Health Insurance scheme through the 
laxity of some doctors in certifying pa- 
tients for sickness insurance benefit was 
brought out at a recent conference at 
Cardiff. Joseph Roberts, high chief 
ranger of the Foresters says on this sub- 
ject: 

The marked increase in sickness claims, 
particularly among women, demands se- 
rious attention. There is a decided in- 
crease in claims this year, and it is much 
more closely associated with economic 
stress and unemployment than with real 


incapacity to work, even after allowing 
fully for the ill effects of unemployment 
upon health. 


The Government departments con- 
cerned and the approved societies are 
alive to the position. Both have endeav- 
ored to induce doctors to act courage- 
ously in the matter of certified illnesses. 

The majority of doctors give conscien- 
tious and commendable service, but fig- 
ures recently published are eloquent as 
to laxity in certification among a propor- 
tion of the doctors. 

Nobody desires to go back to the club 
and contract practice which existed prior 
to National Health Insurance; but, with 
all its limitations, that system was based 
upon a realization by the doctor of the 
desired relationship between the issue of 
a medical certificate and the finances of 
the organization by which he was em- 
ployed. 

It is the lack of appreciation of that 
relationship, absent in many of the new- 
er generation of doctors, which is partly 
responsible for the present weakness. 





NO RETRENCHMENT 

Prosperity would no doubt be regained 
in far more rapid order if all businesses 
were making as great an effort as have 
some of the insurance companies. By 
definite contributions, and not by mere 
optimistic forecasting, have some com- 
panies shown that they are making plans 
for better times and not stressing re- 
trenchment. 

For instance, the Western & South- 
ern Life of Cincinnati has done some 
outstanding things this year. In the face 
of conditions this company has twice 
raised the salaries of both fieldmen and 
home office employes, and has done ev- 
erything possible to promote a spirit of 
contentment among its forces. Presi- 
dent Charles F. Williams has repeatedly 
stated his optimistic attitude. He thor- 
oughly believes that prosperity will be 


found by those who diligently apply 
themselves to their work. 
Only last week President Williams 


came out with another progressive an- 
nouncement. It was to the effect that 
the company will pay the night school 
tuition this year at the University of 
Cincinnati of any home office employe, 
the only stipulation being that the em- 
ploye must pass his work in accordance 
with university requirements. In this 
way does the Western & Southern presi- 
dent hope to build up a better equipped 
personnel at the home office. 

Insurance companies, as a whole, have 
aimed to maintain, during the depres- 
sion, their usual level of employment and 
otherwise to prevent distress. This atti- 
tude was well put in words by President 
Morgan B. Brainard of the Aetna Life, 











The Human Side of Insurance | 














© Blank & Stoller 
CHARLES R. PITCHER 


Charles R. Pitcher, retiring manager 
of the Royal, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given for him last week by sev- 
eral of his associates. Acting in their 
behalf United States Fire Manager Har- 
old Warner presented Mr. Pitcher with 
a fine watch fob and a handsome radio 
SCt. 

* * * 


R. Leighton Foster, Ontario insurance 
commissioner, speaking at the diamond 
jubilee banquet of the Confederation Life 
before 400 people in Toronto, said that 
he believed insurance supervision is the 
strongest bulwark against the nationali- 
zation of insurance as it is a guarantee 
that companies will be solvent, that con- 
tracts will be fair and that premiums will 
be reasonable. “It leaves no possible 
ground for nationalization,” he said. 


* * * 


Sir Arthur Worley, managing director 
of the North British & Mercantile, is 
accompanied by Lady Worley and their 
daughter on a long trip they are making. 
They arrived in Cape Town, South 
Africa, on August 3. 

ee ee 


J. G. Parker, actuary of the Imperial 
Life, Toronto, has been made Canadian 
secretary of the next International Con- 
gress of Actuaries, which is to meet in 
Montreal in 1933. The last congress was 
in Stockholm, June, 1930. 

* * * 


Harry E. Moore, formerly associated 
with B. P. Carter, general agent at Rich- 
mond, Va., and previously special agent 
in Virginia for the National Ben Frank- 
lin and the Concordia of the Firemen’s 
of Newark group, has entered another 
line of business in Richmond. He re- 
signed his connection with the Carter 
agency recently. 








in his address before the company’s re- 
cent convention at the home office in 
Hartford, when he said: 

“The Aetna Companies have avoided 
the unnecessary laying-off of employes 
Not a single employe of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies has been dismissed 
for economical reason. It is the policy 
of that group to allow its employment 
problem to solve itself by natural proc- 
esses. Since the first of the year only 


100 employes have left and these have 
done so largely as the result of marriage 
or removal to other places.” 


Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life and re- 
cently medical director for the Guardian 
Life is the subject of a fine apprecia- 
tion in the current issue of “The Stetho- 
scope,” the bright agency paper of the 
Tohn C. McNamara Organization of New 
York. This paper said of him in part: 


“During more than six and one half 
years of agency representation of this 
company resulting in submissions of one 
hundred and seventy millions of business, 
he has had that rare and wonderfully 
human ability of being able to say ‘No’ 
ond of making you like it. Charles B. 
Piper is the most magnificent salesman 
that a declination is just, whom we ever 
have encountered. This is the more re- 
markable in that in a period which in- 
cluded the last several trying years of 
~bove average general mortality, his ju- 
‘icial selection and well modulated sever- 
ity has maintained the remarkably low 
average mortality of 50.7%. 

“We could give you his titles and ac- 
tivities in various medical conventions 
and associations, but we’d rather tell 
you he played varsity football and base- 
ball at Syracuse, that he loves to fish, 
knows the names and all the works about 
flowers, plants and birds; that he knows 
radio backwards, takes motion pictures 
of his little granddaughter and sat on 
the floor and played with our baby. And 
we like those things in anybody—even 
a medical director. 

“Possessed of that uncommon. thing 
called common sense, of a character of 
such high spiritual content combined with 
breadth of view, as is rarely met in lay 
walks of life, and of a delightful even- 
ness in temperament which conceals in- 
flexible decision, Charles B. Piper is a 
scholar with a flare for the literary, an 
orator of compelling eloquence and a 
splendid gentleman with a great capac- 
ity for genuine friendship. We all count 
ourselves fortunate to have lived in busi- 
ness with him.” 


* * x 


Albert E. Smith, comptroller of the Se- 
curity Mutual Life, prepared for college 
at the Albany Boys Academy, Albany, 
N. Y., graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1903 with the A.B. Degree, and 
from Albany Law School in 1905 with 
the LL.B. Degree. At Dartmouth he was 
a member of Alpha Delta Phi fraternity 
and of Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity at 
Law School. After admission to the Bar 
of New York state in September of 195 
he practiced law at Troy, N. Y., until 
August 1, 1908, when he was appointed 
assistant examiner in the New York 
State Insurance Department working out 
of the New York City office. Mr. Smith 
continued with the State Insurance De- 
partment as assistant examiner, exam- 
iner and assistant chief examiner of life 
companies successively until December |, 
1920, when he resigned to accept his 
present position as comptroller of Secur 
ity Mutual. 

Since moving with his family to Bing- 
hamton, Mr. Smith has affiliated with 
the First Presbyterian Church of which 
he is now treasurer and member of the 
board of trustees. He served one year 
as director of the Binghamton Chamber 
of Commerce, is a member of the Bing 
hamton Club; charter member of St. 
Marks Lodge No. 1001, F. & A. M.; Past 
Master of Ivanhoe Lodge No. 610, F. & 
A. M., New York City; charter member 
of Binghamton Chapter of National AS 
sociation of Cost Accountants. 

* * * 


of the 


Percy John Pybus, chairman eee 


board of the Phoenix Assurance ° 
don, returned to England last week after 
a visit to the United States branch. - 
was accompanied to this country ° 


R. Y. Sketch, general manager, who 


remaining in this country for awhile. 
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Coavention Date Fixers 
Insurance newspaper men are consid- 
ering cutting down on the amount of 
space they give to the national insurance 


conventions, not only because of the 
large number of such conventions, but 
there is the additional thought that the 
convention managers pay little attention 
to the requirements of newspaperdom in 
arranging for such conventions. A case 
to the point is the conflict in dates of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, both meeting at the 
same time; one in Los Angeles, the 
other in Pittsburgh. The reasons why 
such a conflict in dates is distasteful to 
newspaper men and expensive and in- 
convenient for newspapers are obvious 
to everyone except the convention man- 
agers. Roger B. Hull, the managing di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, has his office in the 
Forties, New York. Walter H. Bennett, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, is located at 80 Maid- 
en Lane, New York. The probability is 
that they did not discuss convention 
dates with each other, but why didn’t 
they? No explanation of the date con- 
flict has been sent to the newspapers. 

As most of the proceedings at con- 
ventions are in the form of addresses, 
and some of the addresses are “not so 
hot” and many of them are entirely too 
long, the probability is that the insur- 
ance newspapers will cut down on the 
length of most of the addresses they 
print, 

* * * 


The Corporations with Which Hugh 
_ D. Hart Has Affiliated 
The insurance papers last week told 
about Hugh D. Hart’s new connections 
in the radio advertising and food prod- 
uct worlds. Emerging from a long rest 
Mr. Hart, who several years ago was 
made vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
i charge of production, which position 
he has resigned, found himself in fine 
health again and ready to enter upon an 
aggressive activity in private business. 
At the time of his retirement from the 
enn Mutual he had an offer from one 
of America’s large industrial corpora- 
tions to become vice-president, general 
sales manager and a director of the 
concern which, by the way, does a world- 
wide business. His jurisdiction was to 
‘mbrace responsibility for distribution in 
all of its six subsidiaries in various parts 
of the world. 
During his leave of absence from the 
‘nn Mutual, however, while Mr. Hart 
Was considering the above proposition, 
© was invited by Percy Brown, one of 
ties leading factors in the radio adver- 
ising field, to become an equal partner 
be i in the formation of a corpora- 
por nown as Brown & Hart Inc., to 
eke as national advertising represent- 
ae, for 185 of the leading broadcasting 
i ~ throughout the United States. 
tien rg is president of this corpora- 
a _ Mr. Hart is chairman of the 
td. The company has opened offices 

















at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and in the Integrity Building, Philadel- 


phia. Other branches will be opened in 
other important cities throughout the 
country. 


Mr. Hart went into this proposition 
because his analysis of the radio adver- 
tising field showed the enormous and 
growing volume of business being done 
by large business institutions as a result 
of well-planned radio advertising, and 
the tremendous advertising appropria- 
tions resulting from the success of radio 
campaigns. The general advertising 
agencies get their business from the 
clients direct. Brown & Hart, Inc., thus 
occupy a position similar in many re- 
spects to the publisher’s representatives 
through whom newspaper advertising is 
cleared by the advertising agencies, 
namely, Brown & Hart get their business 
from advertising agencies. Some of the 
largest advertising agencies in America 
have already begun to place their radio 
advertising through Brown & Hart, Inc. 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Hart’s associate, was 
until recently associated with the radio 
advertising firm of Scott & Bowne of 
New York, and has become a very im- 
an factor in the radio advertising 
field. 


Mr. Hart is also chairman of the board 
of the Connecticut Food Products Co. of 
Stamford, Conn., now in process of or- 
ganization. That company is chartered 
to manufacture and distribute food prod- 
ucts of all descriptions. The president 
is Wm. H. Geer, an experienced and 
successful food manufacturer, founder 
and first president of the highly success- 
ful Fredonia Preserving Co. of Fredonia, 
N. Y., manufacturing canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

It is understood that Mr. Hart’s pri- 
mary reason for declining the vice- 
presidency of the international manufac- 
turing corporation and becoming chair- 
man of the board of two corporations in 
which he has a substantial interest, was 
for the purpose of enabling him to be 
free from detailed executive duties so 
that when in his judgment these busi- 
ness concerns are completely organized 
and effectively in operation he may again 
devote his entire attention to the life 
insurance business, serving then only in 
an advisory capacity the above corpo- 
rations. 

t/ a 


United Founders Insurance Portfolio 


The United Founders Corporation 
holds a considerable stock interest in a 
number of insurance companies and the 
financial statements of this great invest- 
ment trust are always scanned by insur- 
ance people to note any changes in its 
portfolio of insurance holdings. 

The portfolio at the end of the six 
months period of the concern’s fiscal 
year shows that United Founders added 
to its insurance stocks. One thousand 
shares of Fidelity-Phenix were added 
since the end of the fiscal year Novem- 
ber 30, 1930, making the holdings 2,600 
shares. New insurance stocks acquired 


since the previous statement are 800 Na- 
tional Fire and 700 Hanover Fire. There 
was added 400 more shares of Conti- 
nental making a total held of 4,800 
shares. Also, among the fire stocks, 685 
shares of United States Fire were ac- 
quired making a total of 1,595 shares 
held. 

United Founders has a good sized in- 
terest in two life companies. During the 
six months it acquired 1,827 additional 
shares of National Life & Accident mak- 
ing a total of 2,030. Its previous holding 
of 4,800 shares of Lincoln National Life 
was added to by the purchase of 805 
more making a total of 5,605 shares. 

There are 20,000 shares of Insuran- 
shares Management listed and 15,554 


shares of Insuranshares & General v t c. 
* ok OK 


Fire-Casualty Acquisition Expense 


It is reported that two of the large 
fire groups which have no casualty run- 
ning mates have not yet signified their 
intention of joining the new Insurance 
Executives Association. The reports I 
get are to the effect that they will not 
join until there is a more definite agree- 
ment between companies as to fire and 
casualty acquisition cost on the theory 
that you cannot consider one without 
the other; and that it must be under- 
stood that in the matter of a company 
neither its fire nor its casualty commis- 
sions and expenses (nor both) shall be 
administered in such a way that an agent 
of a strictly fire insurance group shall 
be placed at a disadvantage or be sub- 
ject to a discrimination. 

*x* * 


Some Apology! 

Many accident underwriters and claim 
adjusters will recall cases of long dis- 
ability where men_ sustained’ broken 
necks. One company paid a man total 
disability for over twelve years in such 
a case. But here is a claim from an in- 
sured in the state of Washington re- 
cently received by the Great American 
Indemnity. 

This little woman, weighing 98 pounds, 
height 5 feet 2 inches, was bounced off 
the back seat of an automobile when it 
crossed a street intersection, and sus- 
tained a fracture of the vertebra of the 
neck, certified to by her attending phy- 
sician, and other minor injuries. She 
claimed three weeks’ total disability, 
during which she was confined to bed, 
and five weeks’ partial disability. In sup- 
port of her claim for partial disability, 
she stated: “I could not assist my mother 
with the harvest work. A woman was 
hired to take my place.” 

* * x 


Stealing an Old Man’s Job 


A pr6éminent adjuster, noted for his 
even temper and philosophical nature, 
was chatting to a fieldman known for 
his pessimistic views and gloomy out- 
look on life when the former suddenly 
remarked, “You are one of the meanest 
men I know” “What’s that?” said the 
fieldman. “You are trying to rob an 
old man of a job he has had for many 
years.” “What do you mean? Whose 
job am I trying to get?” “Old Atlas,” 
replied the adjuster. “He has been car- 
rying the weight of the world for many 
years and now you are trying to take 


his place.” 
* * * 


Frozen Sprinkler Systems in 1917-18 

Many underwriters will recall the win- 
ter of 1917-1918 with the intense cold, 
shortage of coal and government regu- 
lations as to its use. As a result many 
sprinkler systems became frozen and 
pipes burst necessitating shutting off 
the water. Repairs could not be made 
as it was impossible to secure narts. 
The situation was serious. Companies 
were carrying large lines based on 
sprinkler protection that did not exist. 
No reinsurance could be effected and 
policies could not be cancelled. Rating 
and inspection bureaus were flooding the 
various offices with data on disabled 
equipments and the number increased 
daily. What was to be done? 

An executive was studying a pile of 


these reports trying to figure out some 
solution when his chief passed the desk. 
“What are all those reports?” he in- 


quired. “Sprinkler equipments out of 
commission.” “What are you doing 
about it?” “Nothing.” “Are we inter- 


ested on many of the risks?” “Plenty.” 
“Well, we must do something and do it 
at once.” “All right,” replied the har- 
rassed executive, “you are a good church 
man; go home and pray like the devil. 
That’s the only thing I can think of.” 

The chief retired to his office without 
further comment. Finally the weather 
modulated and slowly the sprinkler serv- 
ice was restored and not one claim was 
received. All this occurred during the 
war period when all plants were rushed 
and it was more profitable to keep op- 
erating than have a fire. The moral 
hazard was not present at that time and 
the physical hazards were carefully 
guarded. 

* * x 


A Complete Insurance Inspection 
Report 


Some years ago the late Manager 
Henry Hess of New York Suburban 
Rating Association received an inspec- 
tion report from one of his inspectors 
covering a large estate on Long Island 
reading in full as follows: 

“Admitted by an intoxicated English 
Butler. Thrown out by an irate Irish 
maid.” 

e+ si 


An Alert Fire Executive 


Discussing a prominent fire company 
president the other day a New York 
special agent remarked: 

“T was an examiner under his super- 
vision some years ago and never sub- 
mitted a line for his approval but what 
he asked some question I could not an- 
swer. It began to get on my nerves and 
one day a rather complicated problem 
came up. I studied it from every angle, 
read every report bearing on it, went 
over the survey several times as well as 
checking the form. Everything I could 
possibly think of was done as I had re- 
solved that this was one time he would 
not catch me. Gathering up all my data 
I went to his office and stated my mis- 
sion. ‘All right,’ he said, ‘let’s see what 
it is.” After a few glances his first ques- 
tion was, ‘Is this a direct line of the 
agent or a brokered one?’ Stung again, 
I said to myself, This is the one point 
I had not looked up. 

“After that I never tried to beat him 
and he always had some question that 
could not be answered. This applied not 
only to me but to every man under his 
supervision. His mind was too alert and 
his knowledge of the business too great 
for any of us.” 

x * * 


Covering “Spirits in Vaults” 


The acquisition of a new company by 
a New York City agent twenty-five to 
thirty years ago was a real event. 
Friendly brokers brought a few choice 
complimentary lines and other brokers 
had all their “dog-eared” binders re- 
written and tried to put them over. 
There was always a rush of business, 
good and not so good, for the new com-, 
pany. 

On one occasion a newly organized 
company announced the appointment of 
an agency effective April 1 and on that 
date the usual offerings appeared. One 
broker sent a binder for a substantial 
amount covering “spirits in vaults” at 
103-107 Broadway. In the rush incidental 
to the first day the binder was forwarded 
with others to the home office. Upon 
its arrival the underwriter could find no 
building on the map at the location stated 
so he carefully drew a small square to 
represent one, effected the necessary re- 
insurance and awaited the receipt of the 
daily report to close the transaction. 


This was regarded as a fine line for a 
new company. 

A few days later it was discovered that 
the location given was Trinity Church 
cemetery. 
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Cosmopolitan Fire 
To Reinsure Risks 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE OFFER 





Corroon & Reynolds Company Willing 
to Take Over Outstanding Business; 
Capital Reduction Planned 
The American Equitable has made an 
offer to the executive committee of the 
Cosmopolitan Fire of New York to re- 
insure its entire outstanding business 
and the committee on Tuesday accepted 
this proposition subject to the approval 
of the board of directors and the New 
York Insurance Department. At the 
same time the executive committee voted 
to recommend to the directors and stock- 
holders that if the reinsurance trans- 
action is completed that action be taken 
to reduce the capital of the Cosmopoli- 
tan from $1,000,000 to $200,000, transfer- 
ring $800,000 to surplus account. Fol- 
lowing this a dividend will be declared 
distributing to stockholders all except 

around $100,000 of the net surplus. 

It is assumed that ultimately the Cos- 
mopolitan Fire will be liquidated. The 
executive committee represents interests 
in control of the stock and the board of 
directors almost certainly will approve 
the plan of operation recommended. The 
Cosmopolitan has been in operation for 
nearly three years. It started in Oc- 
tober, 1928, with $1,000,000 capital and 
$1,500,000 surplus. James A. Blainey, 
now president, was then vice-president 
and general manager. In March, 1930, 
control of the company passed to the 
same interests that controlled Lloyds 
Casualty and Ira A. Schiller, a New York 
attorney who is a member of the con- 
trolling group, became chairman of the 
board and of the executive committee. 

Although the Cosmopolitan has been 
well managed and has not sought a large 
volume of fire and automobile premium 
income, the 1930 net premiums being 
around $1,000,000, the fall in value of se- 
curities purchased when the company 
was first operating reduced the net sur- 
plus at the close of last year to $617,283. 
With the financial and business depres- 
sion continuing severe this year it is 
believed that the surplus has been de- 
pleted further. 





NEW YORK AGENTS GAIN 


The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., has added more than 
100 members during the membership 
campaign which has been running the 
last few weeks under the leadership of 
Al. Deisseroth of Syracuse. At the pres- 
ent time the membership of the state 
association is close to 1,200 agencies, a 
record membership for any state organ- 
ization affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 





CONN. INSURANCE DAY OCT. 29 


The seventh annual Insurance Day in 
Connecticut will be observed at Hart- 
ford on October 29. George E. Turner, 
president of the First Reinsurance, will 
be general chairman for the day. There 
will be a general session in the morning 
followed by luncheon. In the afternoon 
the fire, casualty and life groups will 
meet separately. There will be a ban- 
quet in the evening. 





SNOW WITH NORTHERN ASSUR. 


The Northern Assurance has estab- 
lished a complete inland marine depart- 
ment under the supervision of Oscar 
Snow at the home office at 80 John 
Street. Mr. Snow is an experienced un- 
derwriter by virtue of many years in 
the business. He was formerly with 
Platt, Fuller & Co., New York marine 
representatives of the Insurance Co. of 
North America. 


To Build Skyscraper 
Church on John St. 


WITH MODERN CHAPEL ON TOP 





Old Methodist Church at 44 John St. 
Will Be Replaced; To Reproduce 
Former Architecture 





For generations there has been located 
in John Street, now the heart of the in- 
surance district, the John Street Church, 
the oldest Methodist church in America. 
It is located diagonally across the street 
from the Travelers Building, 55 John 
Street, and a short distance to the west 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty’s Build- 
ing, 60 John Street. 

Now the old church is to be torn down 
and a nineteen story “church and office 
building” is to take its place, the num- 
ber being 44 John Street. Thus is one 
more skyscraper to be added in a street 
containing a large number of insurance 
tall buildings. 

The first stories of the tall building 
will reproduce the interior and exterior 
architecture of the present church, which 
is ninety years old. At the top of the 
structure will be a tiny modern chapel 
in memory of Barbara Heck Chapel, who 
helped organize the present church. 


Ownership of Church 


In an interesting story about the John 
Street Church the New York Times 
says: 4 

John Street Church is the only church 
in the world owned by the General Meth- 
odist Conference. It was taken over by 
that body fifty years ago to protect it for 
posterity. The property cannot be sold. 
The trustees are elected at the quadren- 
nial meetings of the General Conference. 
The latter body seven years ago adopted 
a resolution giving the trustees power 
to take such steps as they deemed wise 
for the perpetuation of the Methodist 
shrine. 

“It is the desire to combine utility 
and sentiment,” said the Rev. Dr. Francis 
B. Upham, who has just completed a 
decade as pastor of the church, and who 
is on duty in the edifice every day of 
the week. : 


A Memorial to Methodism 


“We want to erect a building as a me- 
morial on the spot where Methodism 
started,” Dr. Upham added. He said the 
tall building would “save for posterity” 
this Methodist shrine. He said it was 
the hope that the rentals not only would 
provide for the church’s upkeep but that 
there would be a balance of many thou- 
sands of dollars every year for the sup- 
port and propagation of Methodism in 
this city. One of the trustees is the 
Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, until re- 
cently president of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. Al- 
though he has been pastor for some thir- 
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ty years of the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Cadman was 
reared a Methodist, and when he first 
came here from England he was ‘pastor 
of the Metropolitan Methodist Temple, 
Seventh Avenue, just below Fourteenth 
Street. Dr. Cadman has conducted the 
Good Friday service in John Street 
Church for more than thirty years. 


John W. Crawford, president of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Flushing, L. I., which he 
founded fifty years ago, has just recently 
retired as president of the board of trus- 
tees. He is 75 years old. Mr. Fowler is 
secretary of the board. Other trustees 
are A. C. Monagle, E. V. P. Ritter, Paul 
Stuyvesant and W. M. Tuttle. There is 
a separate board of trustees for the John 
Street Trust Fund Building, which is 
five stories in height and is occupied by 
Broun-Green Company, printing and sta- 
tionery. 


Mr. Fowler, whose offices are at 100 
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$13,257,460.31 
2,265,563.71 
816,124.97 
10,175,771.63 














East Forty-second Street and whose 
home is at 338 West Seventy-second 
Street, is a son of the late Bishop Charles 
H. Fowler, who was resident Methodist 
bishop in New York. 

Every noon a service is held in the 
church and on certain days eminent 
preachers deliver the sermon. One of 
the special activities is a Bible class 
once a week for young women, for two 
hours at midday, which begins with a 
light luncheon served at cost. 


For the last two seasons a weekly ser- 
mon at 1 o’clock has been preachrd by 
the Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, now 
of Philadelphia, internationally known 
Bible lecturer. ; 

Mrs. Anna Onstott, Methodist histo- 
rian, who is one of the few women of 
dained as a Methodist preacher, recently 
has been made the assistant at John 
Street. She is on duty daily to assist 
women and girls who come into the 
church to seek advice and spiritual help. 

John Wesley, founder of Methodism, 
referred to the original John Street 
group as “Our brethren in New York 
who had built the first Methodist preach- 
ing house in America.” 

In the beginning of 1766 the first per: 
manent Methodist Society was_ forme 
in this city by Philip Embury. The first 
building on the present site was first 
known as Wesley Chapel. One of the 
most valued relics at the church 15 4 
clock givert by Philip Embury. On 1 
front is printed, “Be ye also ready, for ™ 
such an hour as ye think not the Son ° 
Man cometh.” Perhaps the most, pre 
cious of all the relics is the origin@ 
portrait known as “The Charterhous¢ 
Boy,” the only picture extant of the boy 
John Wesley. It depicts him at the as 
of 13, with hair of chestnut brown hang 
ing in curls to his shoulders. 
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Leading German Fire Group 


Progress of Allianz and Stuttgarter Was in Face of Tremen- 
dous Economic Depressions Following the War; Career 


of General Manager Dr. Schmitt 


The largest insurance group in Ger- 
many is headed by the Allianz and Stut- 
garter Verein Insurance Co., Ltd., which 
has assets of than 234,000,000 
reichmarks, 

Also associated with the Allianz group 
is the Allianz and Stuttgarter Life In- 
surance Bank, Ltd., which has a total 
insurance in force of over 3,200,000,000 
reichmarks. In all the group consists of 
about one dozen companies. 

The success of the Allianz manage- 
ment has been all the more remarkable 
in view of the economic disasters fol- 
lowing the War as the companies not 
only maintained their position in the 
domestic and foreign field, but enjoyed 
an uninterrupted growth. Founded in 
1890, the Allianz Insurance Co., Ltd., of 
Berlin then had an authorized capital 
of 4,000,000 reichmarks. It restricted its 
business in the beginning to accident, lia- 
bility, transportation and surety insur- 
ance and also reinsurance of these 
branches. Very soon it added fire and 
burglary insurance and today the business 
of the Allianz and its affiliated compa- 


nies embraces the entire realm of insur- 
ance. 


more 


Expansion 
Following the absorption of several 
smaller insurance companies a_ close 
community of interest was established in 
1918 with the Kraft Insurance Co., Ltd., 
of the Automobile Club of Germany. In 
subsequent years the Globus Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Hermes Credit Insurance Bank, 
Ltd, Union General German Hail In- 
surance Co., Baden Horse Insurance As- 
sociation, Ltd., Bavarian Insurance Bank, 
Ltd, among others joined the Allianz 
Group. In 1922 the Allianz Life Insur- 
ance Bank, Ltd., of Berlin was founded 
which very soon after its formation was 
merged with the German Life Insurance 
Bank Arminia, Ltd. of Munich. Fol- 
lowing the acquisition in 1923 of the 
Freia Bremen Hanoverian Life Insurance 
Bank, Ltd., of Berlin, a number of other 
companies joined the Allianz Group in 
1926, among them the German Phonix 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Frankfort, Providen- 
tia Frankfort Insurance Co., Ltd., the 
Wilhelma of Magdeburg. ‘Their old 
names and traditions are conserved in the 
ve branch and administrative of- 
ces. 
Takes Over Other Companies 
Toward the end of 1927 then took place 
the fusion of the Stuttgarter Verein In- 
surance Co., Ltd., and the Stuttgart Ber- 
lin Insurance Co., Ltd., with the Allianz 
surance Co., Ltd., under the firm name 
of Allianz & Stuttgarter Verein Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. Simultaneously the Stutt- 
gart Lubeck Life Insurance Co., Ltd., the 
Stuttgart Life Insurance Bank, Ltd., and 
the Bavarian Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd., were merged with the 
Allianz Life Insurance Bank, Ltd., under 
the firm name of Allianz & Stuttgarter 
Life Insurance Bank, Ltd. The Stutt- 
garter Verein, a leader particularly in 
liability insurance, and the Stuttgarter 
llé Insurance Bank, successor to the 
once largest mutual insurance company 
of Europe, brought into this combination 
4 great tradition. 
€se mergers were not induced by 
ne or other difficulties but were 
fuse of the thought to exhaust by a 
‘ae of the heretofore separately op- 
me be and divergent energies, as well 
al y the exchange of mutual experi- 
— all the advantages of a uniformly 
onducted enterprise. 
Unexpected Expansion 


. June, 1928, the Upperrhine Insur- 
ce Co. of Mannheim was merged with 


the Allianz and Stuttgarter Verein In- 
surance Co., Ltd. 

The year 1929 brought unexpected ex- 
pansion. When in August, 1929, the col- 
lapse of the Frankfort General Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., occurred, the Allianz and 
Stuttgarter Verein Insurance Co., Ltd., 
in the interest of the German national 
economic structure, of the German as- 
sured, as well as in its own interest be- 
lieved it encumbent upon itself to ex- 
tend a helping hand. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of assureds were thereby guaran- 
teed their insurance protection and the 
employes of the Frankfort General as- 





DR. KURT SCHMITT 


sured their continued employment. Con- 
fidence in German stock insurance re- 
mains thus unshaken. The direct busi- 
ness in force of the Frankfort General 
was transferred to the newly founded 
New Frankfort General Insurance Co., 
Ltd., which carries on the business under 
full guaranty of the Allianz & Stutt- 
garter Verein Insurance Co., Ltd. The 
entire assets and liabilities of the Frank- 
fort Life Insurance Co., Ltd., were taken 
over by the Allianz & Stuttgarter Life 
Insurance Bank, Ltd. The development 
of the business so far is in accordance 
with expectations. 
Career of Dr. Schmitt 

The management of the Allianz & 
Stuttgarter Verein Insurance Co., Ltd., 
lies in the hands of General Manager 
Dr. Schmitt, born on July 10, 1886, in 
Heidelberg. He entered the services of 
the Allianz in 1913, after practicing for 
a short while as an attorney at law in 
Munich. His activities were interrupt- 
ed in 1914 by the war in which he served 
as captain of a Bavarian guard regiment 
and from which he returned severely 
wounded. Going to Berlin in 1916 his 
advance was rapid, culminating in his ap- 
pointment in 1921 to the office of gen- 
eral manager. Dr. Schmitt is a member 
of the board of directors of the follow- 
ing companies: 

Allianz & Stuttgarter Life Insurance 
Bank, Ltd., Stuttgart; Assurance Co. 
Mercur, Bremen; Freia Real Estate In- 
surance Co., Ltd., Berlin; Globus Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd, Hamburg; Hammonia 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., Hamburg; 
Hermes Credit Insurance Bank, Ltd., 
Berlin; Kraft Insurance Co., Ltd., of the 
Autom. Club of Germany, Berlin; Mu- 
nich Reinsurance Co., Munich, Bavaria; 
New Frankfort General Insurance Co., 
Ltd., Frankfort, a.M.; Riga Insurance 
Co. of Riga (founded 1804); Union Gen- 
eral German Hail Insurance Co., Weimar. 


ARCHER GOES TO BOSTON 





Secretary of Great American Will Handle 
Business There; To Be Vice-Presi- 
dent of Mass. F. & M. 


Eugene S. Archer, secretary of several 
companies in the Great American group, 
has been transferred from the New York 
home office to Boston where he will have 
direct supervision over the business of 
the fleet in Boston and the metropoli- 
tan district there. His headquarters are 
at 4 Liberty Square, the home office of 
the Massachusetts Fire & Marine. It is 
expected that Mr. Archer will be made a 
vice-president of the Massachusetts F. 
& M. at the next meeting of the direc- 
tors: and given direct supervision over 
the New England department of that 
company and also of the North Carolina 
Home. 

Walter Adlard will be associate man- 
ager of the Massachusetts for New Eng- 
land. Joseph A. Tufts, formerly assist- 
ant manager of the New England depart- 
ment, has been appointed agency super- 
intendent at the New York office of the 
Great American. Mr. Archer has spent 
his entire business career with the Great 
American. He joined the company in 
1895 and after working up through sev- 
eral grades was sent to New England as 
special agent. He was recalled to the 
home office in 1916 and placed in charge 
of the New England department. In 
time he was made an assistant secretary 
of the company and later secretary. He 
is a member of the Boston committee of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 
In sending Mr. Archer to Boston Presi- 
dent William H. Koop of the Great Am- 
in New England will be developed fur- 
ther. 





E.U.A.-W.U.A. MEETINGS 
Regional Fire Bodies Gather Next Week 
at Manchester; Executives’ 
Association Progress 


The meetings next week at Manches- 
ter, Vt. of the Western Underwriters 
Association and the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, the former on Tuesday 
and Wednesday and the latter on Thurs- 
day, may lead to some further develop- 
ments with respect to the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives’ Association which is now in 
process of formation. While few details 
about the new organization have been 
published other than it will aim to co- 
ordinate the various sectional bodies now 
in operation in the fire field the fact 
that the W.U.A. and the E.U.A. are 
meeting at the same hotel may offer the 
opportunity for some definite progress 
with the executives organization. There 
are to be no set speeches next week 
either by President George H. Bell of 
the W.U.A. or President Edward Milli- 
gan of the E.U.A. 





BALTIMORE AMERICAN REPORT 





Had Total Assets of $5,074,000 on March: 


31; Five Year Underwriting- 
Investment Gain 


An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the Baltimore American of 
New York, a member of the Home 
group, shows the company to be in pos- 
session of total admitted assets, as of 
March 31, of $5,074,106 and total liabili- 
ties of $2,772,752, according to a report 
filed by the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick. The 
company’s capital was shown to be $1,- 
000,000 and surplus over liabilities $1,- 
301,354, making surplus as regards pol- 
icyholders $2,301,354. 

In a condensed statement of the com- 
pany’s underwriting and investment re- 
sults for the five and one-quarter year 
period ended March 31, 1931, on the form 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, the net gain 
in surplus was shown to be $301,354. 





FARM FIRE MEETING 
The farm fire protection committee of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
will hold a meeting in Chicago on Octo- 
ber 13. 


T. J. Curran With 
Private Law Firm 


RESIGNS AS U. S. ATTORNEY 





Was Assistant in Federal Court Here 
Three Years; Brilliant Record 
in Fire Fraud Cases 





Thomas J. Curran, a brilliant young 
lawyer who established a fine reputation 
as assistant United States attorney for 
the Federal court in the Southern dis- 
trict of New York, particularly in his 
handling of fire insurance fraud and ar- 
son cases, is now engaged in private 
practice. He has resigned his position 
with the Federal courts here and has 
become a general partner with the law 
firm of Blake & Stim. The name of the 
firm is now Blake, Stim & Curran, of 
132 West Thirty-first Street, New York, 





THOMAS J. CURRAN 


the other members being John M. Blake 
and Menahem Stim. 

Many fire insurance men and especial- 
ly those who have served on the loss 
committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters have come to know 
Mr. Curran and his work as assistant 
United States attorney. He played a 
prominent part in the preparation of the 
Wilson Warehouse fire which took 
nearly two years to develop to a .suc- 
cessful conclusion. Mr, Curran was en- 
gaged in private law practice prior to his 
Federal appointment in April, 1928. He 
is a graduate of Fordham Law School 
and during the World War served. over- 
seas as a lieutenant. 





Institute Courses 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tion, the fire policy contract and fire in- 
surance rates. 

The new Part 2 of the surety course 
takes up the following subjects: license 
and permit bonds; miscellaneous guar- 
anties; fiduciary bonds and _ judicial 
bonds; contract bonds; United States 
Government surety bonds; claims; forg- 
ery bonds; depository bonds and the fu- 
ture of corporate suretyship. 

The Institute has discovered that some 
of the specific courses in fire, casualty, 
life and other lines do not wholly meet 
the needs of those in insurance in lo- 
calities where there are not many com- 
panies but mostly producers. Most In- 
stitute courses were prepared originally 
to assist company employes in their par- 
ticular lines of work whereas brokers, 
agents and their employes need more 
particularly fundamental information 
about all phases of insurance together 
with stress on some special lines. Thus 
the new general course. 
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E. U. Richards With 
Ben P. Branham Co. 





VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR 





Well-Known in East for Former Connec- 
tions With Eastern Union and Auto 
Ass’n; A. R. Weldele Promoted 





The board of directors of the Ben P. 
Branham Co. of Chicago, publishers and 
printers, has elected E. U. Richards vice- 
president and a director and A. R. Wel- 
dele vice-president and secretary and also 
a director. 

Mr. Richards was formerly connected 
with the Ohio Inspection Bureau in the 
electrical department, of which bureau 
he later became assistant manager, serv- 
ing until 1911. From there he went to 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers as an engineer for two years, fol- 
lowed by service in the improved risk 
department of the Continental in New 
York. He then became secretary of the 
Eastern Union and from that position 
was brought back to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters as assistant man- 
ager, but after a year he was elected 
manager of the Eastern Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference, serving for three 
years until 1920, when he left to enter 
the printing business in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., which had been doing much of the 
printing for Western Inspection Bu- 
reaus. 

Mr. Richards then went to Chicago 
to handle the service printing work of the 
Chicago division of the Library Bureau, 
which later was taken over by the Rem- 
ington-Rand Co. In 1929 he went with 
the Recording and Statistical Corpora- 
tion as vice-president, with headquarters 
in New York. Mr. Richards has had a 
fine background in not only the insurance 
business but in the printing business as 
well. 

Mr. Weldele has been connected with 
the Ben P. Branham Co. for the past 
fifteen years and has had a broad expe- 
rience in the printing business, starting 
at Terre Haute, Ind., in 1903. Going to 
Chicago in 1916 he entered the office of 
the company, being appointed assistant 
secretary. In 1929 he was elected a direc- 
tor of the company and became secre- 
tary in January, 1931. Mr. Weldele has 
specialized in the automobile insurance 
printing end of the business, handling 
the details of the publishing of the va- 


rious manuals and is well known 
throughout the country in insurance 
circles. 





F. W. LAUGHTON’S NEW POST 


Frank W. Laughton, sole agent at 
Richmond, Va., for the Halifax Fire, one 
of the group of companies for which B. 
P. Carter is general agent in Virginia, 
has resigned the connection to become 
associated with the Richmond agency of 
Willis, Johnson & Davis. 





DEATH OF S. E. GOODSELL 


Stiles E. Goodsell, one of the leading 
local agents of Bridgeport, Conn., died 
there last week. He was 57 years of age. 
He was a director of the Westchester 
Fire and before Crum & Forster secured 
control of the company he was reported 
to be one of its largest stockholders. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE DAY 

Tentative plans for the third annual 
Missouri Insurance Day to be held at 
Jefferson City, Mo., on October 13 have 
been announced. This year’s sessions 
will be held in the House of Represen- 
tatives Chambers in the State Capitol 
Building and the speakers will include 
prominent state officials as well as rep- 
resentative fire, life and casualty insur- 
ance men. 

On October 12 the Missouri Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and the Mis- 
souri Fire Prevention Association will 
hold meetings at the Missouri Hotel in 
Jefferson City. On the evening of Oc- 
tober 12 there will be a joint banquet 
for the members of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the Missouri 
Fire Prevention Association and the 
Missouri Insurance Council. P. K. Weis, 
president of the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents, will preside at the 
banquet. 





VIRGINIA AGENT MARRIED 


W. G. Kirkman, head of the Victoria 
Insurance Agency at Victoria, Va., and 
Miss Julia Sanford Davis of Danville 
were married recently, the marriage tak- 
ing place at The Plains, Va. 


DEATH OF CLARENCE L. FOX 


Clarence L. Fox, prominent central 
New York fire underwriter, died last 
week in his home in Frankfort following 
several months of illness. He was born 
in Adams, N. Y., in 1868 and in 1912 
opened an insurance business in Frank- 
fort. Seven years later he bought out 
the long established H. J. Ingham agency 
and increased its service to include dis- 
trict agencies for more than thirty lead- 
ing fire companies. His son, Robert Fox, 
has been a partner in the business fur 
the past eleven years. 





DEUTSCHE AUTO OUTLOOK 

According to recent reports it seems 
hardly likely that the creditors of the 
defunct Deutsche Auto of Stuttgart, 
Germany, will receive anything out of the 
assets of the company, as it will not be 
sufficient to satisfy the claims of pre- 
ferred creditors. An attempt to collect 
the unpaid balance on the capital of three 
million marks will be useless under pres- 
ent conditions, and little hope is enter- 
tained to collect from the Ritzau broth- 
ers. 





ROSE TALKS IN BOSTON 
Henry L. Rose of Baltimore, most loy- 
al grand gander of the Blue Goose, ad- 

dressed the Boston Pond recently. 


———— 





N. J. AGENTS’ MEETING 


Will Be Held at Atlantic City on Friday, 
October 9, at Haddon Hall 


Hotel 


It has been announced that the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Underwriters 
Association, of which Harvey B. Nelson 
is president, will be held this year at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on Friday, 
October 2. 

One of the principal speakers at the 
afternoon session will be William Quaid, 
executive vice-president of the Southern 
Fire. Other speakers will be announced 
later. The association, according to re- 
ports, has gained in membership during 
the past year, forty new members hay- 
ing been admitted to the association 
while ninety-two were reinstated. 

President Nelson, with Mrs. Nelson, 
left last Saturday for the Pacific Coast 
by way of the Panama Canal, where he 
will attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and will be one of the speakers. Mr. 
Nelson -has taken his moving picture 
camera with him and expects to get a 
number of good shots. 








SALZBURG RAIN COVERS 





Assureds Gain by Contract as Perform- 
ances Are Held Indoors; New Policy 
for Hotel Guests 


The famous Salzburg Music Festival, 
which usually is largely dependent for 
its financial success on a dry season, 
since so many performances are given in 
the open, has found a way of making 
rainfall highly profitable. : 

The management took out a_ policy 
against rainfall for a total premium of 
15,000 schillings. On August 23 two mil- 
limeters of rain fell within the specified 
period, entitling the management to 
claim 6,000 schillings. Further rainfalls 
entitled the Festival Committee to claim 
a total of 20,000 schillings (about $2,840), 
showing a clear profit of 5,000 schillings 
(about $710), as in every case there has 
been time to hold the performances 
under cover. ; 

Salzburg hotels are now considering 
a scheme put forward by the same i- 
surance company to recompense vaca- 
tionists for eventual bad weather. It 
guarantees that in any week when on 
any two days more than five millime- 
ters of rain falls in twenty-four hours, tt 
will refund to the guests 20% of the 
hotel bill on leaving. 





HEARD ON INSPECTION TRIP 


Some years ago a fieldman was 1-, 


specting farm risks in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. A local livery man with an ac 
cent peculiar to the locality was driv- 
ing him around with a horse and buggy 
(no automobiles in those days). It was 
a cold, raw, rainy, disagreeable day. At 
noon a stop was made at a country ho- 
tel for dinner. Entering the bar-room 
the fieldman said to the livery mat, 
“Have a drink?” “Sure,” was the prompt 
response, “I got de cold chissels up und 
down mine beck.” 





SIX MONTHS’ PREMIUMS 


The net premiums written for the first 
six months of 1931 by the Eastern Fire 
of Atlantic City totaled $27,096 and the 
net losses paid amounted to $4,851. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1931 


Pa gicies Sew ace ea eres ete 26,429,785.32 
J A era BEANE rca ernst igtiony shaver dee Aie tap Ace 17,607,466.60 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND....................... 1,700,000.00 
ASSET: ; OR RAE AG TO ON OR aE SEN SS 49,037,251.92 
SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR PROTECTION OF 
POLI J. TEESE SES PAT one nee 24,307,466.60 
. Layton, President S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


Vice-Presidents 
R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
F. B. Seymour, Secretery and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. C. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 
W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinadale. W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


—| 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
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Agents Awake to Big 
Problems of Business 


LIST FOR MICHIGAN MEETING 





Grand Rapids Convention This Week 
Had Over Twenty Interesting Topics 
Offered by Members 





That local agents have their eyes and 
‘minds on fire and casualty insurance 
problems is demonstrated from the list 
of suggested topics for discussions sub- 
mitted Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week to the members of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents at their 
annual convention at Grand Rapids. The 
list of topics for discussion, made up of 
suggestions from members of the asso- 
ciation, covers a wide field and is given 
herewith: 

Equity rating in casualty lines. Cal- 
culation and establishment of auto, com- 
pensation and other rates not covered 
by manual. 

Use and occupancy cover, an essential 
in mercantile fire insurance. 

Rent and rental value, an appreciated 
harbor for wrecked fire sufferers. 

Advertising—Is it a money waste or 
does it get results? 

Salesmanship—Should it be emotional 
or merely convincing or both? 

Towing, windstorm, broad cover, plate 
glass and service in auto insurance, a 
body blow to club and reciprocal insur- 
ance, 

Adjustments—Should the agent have 
a share in them as a duty to his clients? 

Non co-operating companies in an 
otherwise co-operating group—What are 
we to do about it? 

Coinsurance—lIs it a good thing for the 
average assured or does it hurt more 
than it helps? 

Limited personal accident insurance 
with auto and golf insurance—Should it 
be pushed or is it a detriment to full 
cover accident policies? 

Carrier labels on autos—Are they a 
give-away to twisting competitors rep- 
resenting irresponsible concerns and to 
greedy chasers after damage money? 

Reciprocity Plan 

Reciprocity plan—How best may it be 
carried out and how far should it extend 
in local buying? 

Value of an agency—lIf lines are car- 
ried in cooperating companies agreeing 
on ownership of expirations how is such 
value best determined? 

Cooperation in civic affairs—Why is 
the average insurance agent usually out 
of the picture? 

Public utilities—Are our relations with 
the public allied with theirs in our atti- 
tude on federal, state or municipal own- 
ership? 

Fire losses—How can the distribution 
be best made when the properties cov- 
ered by the policy are spread over sepa- 
rated areas? 

Vacancy clause—Are we watchful in 
guarding the interests of our clients 
when property is vacant beyond the pe- 
riod stipulated in the policy? 

Compensation, public liability and rob- 
bery for householders and small stores 
—Are we careless about these lines be- 
cause the premiums are small? 

Company stationery—Does it help an 
agency or is it better to have our own? 

Insurance of school and other civic 
property—How much do we know as to 
the liability of the officials concerned in 
carrying the insurance in assessment 
agreements and memberships? 





TAX ON SPRINKLER WATER 


The fire prevention committee of the 
New Haven, Conn., Chamber of Com- 
merce is opposing a proposed charge for 
sprinkler connections in the new rate 
schedule of the water company. No 
charge has hitherto been made in New 
Haven. The engineers of the National 
Fire Protection Association are actively 
co-operating in this opposition to a 
charge for water for fire extinguishing 
purposes. 


itted by experts, custom-tailored local- 
agency advertising is sure to register 
results. 


eal custom-tailored advertising to fit an 
agency’s needs involves research; illus- 
trating; copywriting; and modern, diver- 
sified methods. This practical coopera- 
tion may be obtained through OUR 
Advertising Department—upon request. 


ach agency’s problem is studied care- 
fully, and 


very modern method is used to produce 
a custom-tailored, made-to-fit, advertis- 
ing campaign for that Local Agency. 








As conditions improve there are cumulative oppor- 

tunities not only to increase the old-time, staple lines 

but to diversify your businesss by providing the less 
familiar lines to cover new hazards. 


Winners of Boston 
Fire Course Awards 


FIREMAN’S FUND IS HONORED 
Four of Six Successful Contestants From 
That Company; $100 in Prizes Given 
By Boston Insurance Co. 





Employes of the Eastern department 
of the Fireman’s Fund in Boston have 
walked away with four of. the six prizes 
awarded this year under the $100 prize 
fund contributed annually by the Boston 
Insurance Co. for students in the Insur- 
ance Library Association of Boston class- 
es completing the examinations of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc. Fol- 
lowing are the names of the winners: 

First prize, $50, to the student com- 
pleting the three years’ course in fire 
insurance with the highest average marks 
in the Insurance Library Association 
courses to William G. Johnston, Dorches- 
ter, Mass., assistant examiner, Fireman’s 
Fund, Eastern department. 

Second prize, $25, to the student re- 
ceiving the highest average mark in the 
examinations of the senior year, 1931, to 
Arthur V. Shurts, Cambridge, Mass., map 
clerk, Fireman’s Fund, Eastern depart- 
ment. 

Third prize, $10, to the student receiv- 
ing the second highest average mark in 
the examinations of the senior year, 
1931, to James Russell Page, Boston, map 
clerk, Fireman’s Fund, Eastern depart- 
ment. 

Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes of $ 
each to the students receiving the third, 
fourth and fifth highest average marks in 
the examinations of the senior year, 1931, 
to William G. Johnston, Fireman’s Fund; 
Eugene G. Dunn, Winthrop, Mass., clerk, 
Employers Fire, and Charles P. How- 
land, Rockland, Mass., Howland Insur- 
ance Office. 


MICH. AUTO MUTUAL EXPANDS 


The Auto-Owners of Lansing, one of 
Michigan’s largest and strongest auto 
mutuals, is considering expansion into 
other nearby states, officials revealed dur- 
ing the past week. George B. Nichols, 
sales manager; Charles Barber, adver- 
tising manager, and Ivan York have been 
sent out to make a survey of territory to 
determine the best possible field for op- 
erations of the Lansing mutual. As 
viewed by stock insurance men the Auto 
Owners move is designed to soften to as 
great an extent as possible the effects 
of the rate competition being provided 
in Michigan by th stock companies aft- 
liated with the National Automobile Ur- 
derwriters’ Association. With a volume 
of business outside Michigan, particular- 
ly where the competitive situation per- 
mits charging of higher rates, the mutual 
would be much better situated to out 
last the stock companies’ drive for bust 
ness in Michigan. 








DEATH OF E. H. PETERS 

Edward Heath Peters, member of a! 
old Newark, N. J., family and director 
of the Firemen’s of Newark and © 
which his grandfather, S. R. Heath, was 
also a director, died suddenly of a heatt 
attack last week in Chester, Englané. 
He and Mrs. Peters were touring Ev 
rope. He was 51 years old and is suf 
vived by his widow and one daughter. 


FIREWORKS LOSS IN N. J. 

According to a report just issued by 
the Department of Labor of New Jerse 
the number of fires caused by fireworks 
throughout the state totaled thirty-two 
the same number as last year, with a fir 
loss of about $23,415. The fire loss fo" 
the same period of 1930 amounted 
$17,000. 


BRIDGEPORT FIRE HAZARDS 


An energetic campaign to rid Bridge 
port, Conn., of a conflagration menacé 
of certain improperly located and pro 
tected oil storage plants is being carti¢ 
on by the fire prevention committee ° 
the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce 
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Reciprocity 


Success in the relations between an insurance company and 
an agent depends upon comparatively few factors. 


First, the agent wants a sound company that treats him with 
consideration in his important position as an agent, as the sales’ 


man of insurance and as the man who safeguards property through 
competent insurance advice and that assists him promptly and 


sympathetically in his problems of sale and placement of insurance. 


Second, the company wants an agent who treats it with con- 
sideration in selection and volume of business, in payment of 
balances and generally in matters of policy. 


When each keeps in mind the attitude of the other, it makes 
for the ideal in company representation and for successful coopera- 
tion between agent and company in their joint service to the public. 


COORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE CiTy oF NEw YorRK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLose INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Established 1862) Capital, $1,000,000.00 
INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
New York Fire INsuRANcE CoMPANy (Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . (Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
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Insurance Survey Offered As 
Fine Selling Tool For Agents 


London Assurance and Manhattan F. & M. Distribute Attrac- 
tive Material to Help Producers Help Themselves 


One of the most helpful aids to local 
agents sent out by a fire insurance com- 
pany lately is the booklet of the London 
Assurance and the Manhattan Fire & 
Marine entitled “The Insurance Survey— 
A Selling Tool.” This pamphlet has a 
very attractive cover of imitation suede 
in black and gold. The author is Jarvis 
Woolverton Mason and the sales mate- 
rial is copyrighted by the London As- 
surance, 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to help 
local agents help themselves in the pro- 
duction of new business during the cur- 
rent economic depression. The insur- 
ance survey is suggested to the local 
agent because it is an analysis of a cli- 
ent’s insurable hazards together with an 
analysis of his present coverage with the 
purpose of bringing to light, first, any 
errors in his policies including duplica- 
tion of coverage and, second, any addi- 
tional insurance needs. 

“According to that definition,” says Mr. 
Mason, “a survey may be made for any 
type of client. So, before going into the 
how and wherefore of survey selling, let us 
recognize its limitations. Analyzing poli- 
cies and hazards, carefully checking over 
all the assured’s contracts, seeking ways 
of reducing rates without reducing cov- 
erage, writing all these down for pres- 
entation; this takes time made more 
valuable by knowledge. To make this 
sort of selling pay dividends vou must 
maintain a fairly high percentage of sales 
per dozen surveys. And a ten dollar 
premium won’t reimburse you for the ef- 
fort of spending three or four hours in 
study, inspection, writing and selling— 
unless, of course, it may lead to much 
bigger things. Consequently it is not 
economical to go to the trouble of mak- 
ing a survey for every assured. There 
should be at least a couple of hundred 
dollars in potential premiums. 

What Survey Service Is 

“In everything written for local agents 

the one word most stressed is doubtless 


‘service.’ If you will stop and think about 
it you will realize that, boiled down to its 
essence, service is nothing more nor less 
than knowledge of insurance and com- 
pany and agency practice. We all agree 
that the word is over-used. That’s be- 
cause sO many agents shout ‘service’ 
when they actually don’t know what they 
are talking about. Nevertheless, when 
you sell, when you talk service, too, your 
voice sounds just like all the rest. 

“Tt’s an almost universal practice to do 
a lot of talking about service but not to 
give any of it until a prospect has bought, 
or has agreed to buy some specific policy. 
Survey selling is a way to give your pros- 
pect a taste of your service; that is, your 
interest in doing a good job for him, be- 
fore he spends any money. Doesn’t that 
strike you as a good basis for a sales 
talk ? 

“Obviously there are two classes of as- 
sureds for whom you may make surveys: 
clients and prospects. If you’ve never 
sold the survey idea, start off on your 
clients. It’s easier. Of course, if you 
already write all of a given client’s in- 
surance it may be going over old ground. 
Probably the best class of prospects for 
surveys is that class whose insurance is 
split among a number of agents, includ- 
ing you. 

“First you must explain what a survey 
is: the definition above plus enlarge- 
ments based upon your knowledge of the 
particular man, his ideas and his needs. 
Present yourself not as a salesman nor 
as a sales agent but as a counselor on 
insurance. Your proposition includes no 
obligation whatever. All you ask is a 
chance to go over all his policies and, 
afterwards, perhaps, an opportunity to 
inspect his premises. In talking with 
him you will admit, frankly, that you 
may find nothing wrong and that he may 
have all the insurance he needs. But im- 
press upon him that your experience has 
taught you that where several agents 
write policies for one assured over-insur- 


ance or under-insurance often exists. 

“Try to keep away from the thought, 
until after the survey is made, that you 
are doing this in the hope that he'll see 
the light and give you all his insurance. 
If you do a good job for him, if you 
show him how to save money in prem- 
iums or reduce still further the risks of 
his business, that will naturally follow. 


Find Out Coverage Client Has 


“Be sure to find out what coverage the 
assured thinks he has as well as what he 
actually has. Many a merchant, sad as it 
may be, never knows he has no insur- 
ance on his stock until after a fire. There 
are assureds who feel right proud of 
themselves for having the forethought to 
buy plate glass insurance but who don’t 
know that only their windows and not 
their counters are covered. I have even 
known accident policyholders who would 
swear they had health insurance. 

“Perhaps your prospect knows some- 
thing about insurance. He may know, 
for instance, that he should get a reduc- 
tion in rate for cleaning up that store- 
room or cellar and putting in a couple of 
extinguishers. What he may not know is 
the fact that although he did the clean- 
ing a year ago he has yet to get the re- 
duction on a three year policy written a 
year and a half ago. On the other hand, 
perhaps his extinguishers are not ap- 
proved. A breakdown of his rate may 
bring to light the possibility of consider- 
able saving. 

“Perhaps he carries 50-deductible colli- 
sion and doesn’t know that glass insur- 
ance will pretty well fill the gap. His 
burglary premium may be the same in 
spite of a recently installed alarm. 

“Though I was a local agent myself 
and sold by this survey method I wanted 
to be up-to-date before making any sell- 
ing suggestions to London and Manhat- 
tan agents so I interviewed a number of 
local agents on this subject. They were 
about equally divided on the question of 
whether or not life insurance should be 
considered in making a survey. Person- 
ally, I think it should. The day is gone 
when there were three classes of agents: 
fire, casualty and life. Perhaps you feel 
that you don’t know enough about life 
insurance to properly act as counsel on 
the subject. Now is the time to learn. 
The more ways you find to make your- 
self useful to your clients, the more 
clients you'll have and the larger will 
be ‘each account. I hardly need to tell 
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you that life insurance on the officers 
or partners of many a firm is just as im. 
portant, if not more so, as fire insyr. 
ance. . 


Write Out Survey Report 


“It is unquestionably better to write 
your survey report than to deliver it ver. 
bally. It’s more impressive, for one 
thing. Your prospect can’t plead that he 
forgot; nor, for that matter, can you. 

“There are numerous forms issued t 
make this job easier. But a printed form, 
listing all lines of insurance, looks ep. 
tirely too formidable. You must use 
judgment about your recommendations, 
It is perfectly true, as many a prospect 
has told you, that it would be absurd to 
carry every obtainable line of insurance. 
Be reasonable. Mention, if you like, 
some of the rather far-fetched forms but 
pick for definite recommendation only 
those lines for which there is plainly a 
crying need in that particular prospect's 
situation. 

“It may be a fact that a man with five 
children, making forty dollars a_ week, 
should have fifty thousand dollars of life 
insurance but what’s to be gained by 
wasting breath telling him so? He can’t 
pay for it. Likewise with small busi- 
nessmen. Youll never make money try- 
ing to sell things to people who haven't 
the money to pay for them. - To repeat, 
be reasonable in your recommendations.” 





WAIVER OF EXAMINATION 





Assured Asks for Copy of Examination 

Under Oath Before Trial; Request 

Is Refused 

A decision of Justice Thomas F. Noo- 
nan in the New York City Court raises 
a question of law as to when an insur- 
ance company under the standard form 
fire policy waives its right to an exami- 
nation of the assured, after the occur- 
rence of a loss. The case is that of Jo- 
seph Fenichel, et al, vs. North River. 


The policy involved is in the standard 
form and requires the assured to submit 
to examination under oath after the hap- 
pening of a loss and to subscribe the 
same. The assured claims that  pursu- 
ant to the provision of the policy he 
submitted himself for examination, was 
examined by counsel for the company 
and upon completion of the examination 
the assured demanded that there be de- 
livered to him a copy of the questions 
and answers but that the company re- 
fused to furnish him with a copy. 

The question of law now before the 
court raised by counsel for the assured 
is that by reason of the company’s fail- 
ure to deliver a copy of the examination 
to the assured it has been impossible 
for the assured to sign his testimony, 
and that under such circumstances it 's 
contended that the company has waived 
all of its rights under the examination 
provision of the policy. ; 

This is the first instance in which this 
question has arisen under the standard 
form fire insurance policy and under the 
recent statute requiring an insurance 
company to deliver to an assured a copy 
of the testimony of an examination con 
ducted after the occurrence of a loss 
under the policy. Justice Noonan in his 
decision has directed the company ' 
appear for examination in advance 0 
the trial and testify with respect to Is 
refusal and failure to furnish the assured 
with a copy of the testimony. 

Alex Davis of the law firm of Gold 
stein & Goldstein, represents the plat 
tiffs, and Almond D. Fisk of the law 
firm of Avery, Taussig & Fisk appears 
for the insurance company. 





BUYS PATRIA GENERAL 


The Franco-Hongroise Insurance C0. 
of Budapest, Hungary, has acquired a 
controlling interest in the Patria Gener@ 
of Budapest, a company founded in 192 
with a capital of 600,000 Pemgo, wit 
ing life, fire, accident, transport, liability, 
automobile and burglary insurance ™ 
Hungary. The Franco-Hongroise in tum 
is controlled by the Munich Reinsurance 
Co. of Munich Germany. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish.to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. ’ 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 

f Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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’ NEAL BASSETT, President 
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SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
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THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
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NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Dreher Urges Use of 
Direct-by-Mail Ads 


CITES NUMEROUS ADVANTAGES 





Well-Known Company Advertising Man- 
ager Graphically Portrays Value of 
This Aid to Local Agents 





Advantages of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing were pictured to the local agents of 
Michigan this week at their convention 
at Grand Rapids by one of the strong- 
est advocates of this form of business 
development, Ray C. Dreher, advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the Bos- 
ton and Old Colony insurance compa- 
He offered this aid to the agents 
to help them through these months of 
business depression and to carry them 
along to greater prosperity later on. Mr. 
told the 
why direct-by-mail is more advantageous 
than other forms and how to use it suc- 
His remarks follow: 


The insurance business is affected less 
by the depression than nearly any other. 
The reason for this is obvious—insur- 
ance is an absolute necessity. Isn’t it 
natural that there should be a demand 
for sprinkler leakage,’ use and occupancy, 
rent and so forth, when an uninsured 
loss would mean a serious, and perhaps 
disastrous, drain on an already feeble 
bank account? ; 

But, even if insurance today is a ne- 
cessity, the local agent would do well to 
take account of stock, make the neces- 
sary readjustments, and work out new 
selling plans based on present-day con- 
ditions. 

What should the local age=t do? 

First, he should look to the future. It 
is only a question of time before busi- 
ness takes the upturn. 

Second, he should get down to work 
and put more punch and thought in his 
solicitation than he ever did before. He 
should hinge his selling talk on the ne- 
cessity of insurance at this time. No one 
has anything to sell that is of greater 
necessity and sold at a fairer price than 
the local agent. If he uses solicitors, he 
should increase their number, study their 
call list, introduce them with direct-by- 
mail, check their results and do every- 
thing to make them build up business. 

Third, he should be careful to whom he 
extends credit. The tightening up of 
collections is a necessity. Time spent in 
chasing overdue accounts can be used to 
better advantage in going after new 
business. 

Fourth, he should advertise. 


nies. 
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cessfully. 


Indirect Forms of Advertising 


Every local agent wants to increase 
his premium income but there are many 
who throw up their hands at the sug- 
gestion that they advertise. They have 
the mistaken idea that advertising means 
expensive space in the newspapers. 
Nothing could be farther from the facts. 
Any sound effort that is made to ac- 
quaint the people you want to reach with 
what you have to sell is advertising. 

Every letter you write to interest some- 
one is an advertisement. Your station- 
ery, your office, your signs, the clothes 
you wear and the car you drive are like- 
wise advertisements for your agency. 
They can be good or bad, according as 
you make them. 

You may receive a letter perfectly 
typed on a sheet of crackly bond paper, 
and, although you never heard of the 
concern that sent it, you picture it in 
your mind as being reliable. Good sta- 
tionery, well-written and well-typed let- 
ters are the mirror that reflects the qual- 
ity of your business to those people who 
have never met you. 

If you walk into an office that is clean, 
business-like, well-furnished and where 
your queries are intelligently and graci- 
ously answered, you say to yourself, 
“This outfit looks prosperous. To be- 
come prosperous it must be dependable. 


I can probably place my business here 
with perfect safety.” 

The same applies to your office and to 
your appearance and the car you drive. 
A well-furnished office, well-pressed 
clothes, fresh linen and a well-polished 
car will get more results than a sloppy 
office, baggy knees, soiled collar and a 
car that is just one step ahead of the 
junk yard. 

That’s advertising. 

Besides these indirect forms of adver- 
tising outlined, the following advertising 
mediums can be used to advantage by the 
local agent: 

1. Newspaper. 
2. Direct-by-mail. - 
3. Eye-arresting. 
The greatest of these is direct-by-mail. 
Direct-by-Mail Publicity 

One of the important features about 
direct-by-mail advertising is that no one 
says “No” to the postman. He never has 
to make an appointment. He is always 
welcome. 

Let us make a comparison of mail ad- 
vertising with newspaper advertising. 


First, take circulation—or as it is 
called in direct-by-mail, the “mailing 
list.” The circulation of a newspaper is 
fixed. 


But direct-by-mail publicity has no 
fixed circulation. You can pick the kinds 
and quantity of circulation that will, in 
your judgment, produce the best results. 

The circulation is flexible. You can di- 
vide your list under such headings as 
windstorm prospects, automobile pros- 
pects, tourist baggage prospects, and so 
forth. Furthermore, each one of these 
groups can be divided into smaller groups 
taking in certain sections of the city. 

The advantage of doing this is obvi- 
ous. The work of the solicitor who is 
following up the direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing is limited to certain blocks. This, 
of course, enables him to make a great 
many more calls than if the mailing were 
scattered. Another advantage is that if 
he sells a prospect, that fact will help 
him sell the prospect’s neighbors. 

Newspaper publication dates are fixed 
but mailing dates of circulars and letters 
can be arranged to suit any need. Time- 
liness is important. Sometimes a big 
news story having an insurance angle— 
such as windstorm, big fire or explosion 
—comes in after the paper is off the 
press and too late to get out an extra 
edition. In such an emergency you can 
shoot out a message on a postal card 
to everyone on your mailing list in short 
order. 

If you have a message of interest to 
only, say, fifty people about sprinkler 
leakage insurance, it would be foolish to 
present it to them in the pages of the 
newspaper as the wasted circulation 
would be too great. Direct-by-mail 
would do the job cheaper. 

If you wish to start a campaign on 
some particular line of insurance and 
want to get the jump on competition, 
don’t use newspaper advertising—use di- 
rect-by-mail. Your newspaper advertise- 
ments are read by your competitors, just 
as you read theirs, and they know what 
line of service you are featuring. It 
may give them an idea. A direct-by- 
mail campaign leaves them in the dark. 
In this way you are able to keep one 
jump ahead of competition. 


Advantages of Direct-by-Mail 

Direct-by-mail advertising saves time 
—and time means money. 

A large Eastern manufacturer recent- 
ly made the statement that but 15% of 
a salesman’s time is devoted to actual 
selling. The remainder of the time, 85%, 
must be used in doing missionary work 
—making people interested in the prod- 
uct or service. But this is the job that 
direct-by-mail does. Direct-by-mail cuts 
out much of the time wasted in explana- 
tion preceding the real sales talk. For 
example, the manufacturers of the 
Hoover Suction Sweepers have found 
out that a booklet mailed before the 
salesman’s visit results in twice as many 
demonstrations per hundred prospects as 
an unannounced call. 

Direct-by-mail advertising lends au- 


thority to the statements you or your 
solicitors make. It instals confidence in 
the mind of the prospect. It puts the 
prospect in a receptive mood. The rea- 
son for this is that the direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising has answered most of the ques- 
tions a prospect is likely to ask, and 
naturally he is half sold. This kind of 
advertising enables you to make more 
calls because so much of the preliminary 
selling has been done by the direct-by- 
mail. 

One great advantage that direct-by- 
mail advertising has over newspaper ad- 
vertising is that you can often time the 
prospect’s reading of it. The afternoon 
in the business section is the best time 
for your mail to reach prospects because 
there is less competition—most mail ar- 
rives in the morning. You can easily find 
out at the post office what time you have 
to drop your mailings in the box to make 
sure of delivery at a given time. 

Do not address business men on Mon- 
day or Saturday. Monday brings the 
heavy mail and Saturday is a half holi- 
day in many offices. There is usually just 
cnough time in the short Saturday to 
take care of important mail. 

Wednesday and Thursday are the best 
days for you. Of the two, Wednesday 
is the better, because on this day the 
average business man has less work to 

Oo. 

Using a Test List 


Too few agents test their advertising. 

When you prepare a mailing or a se- 
ries of mailings, the first and most im- 
portant thing to dc is to try it on a 
list of, say, fifty or a hundred names. 
This test list, if you check results care- 
fully should be a cross-section of your 
large mailing list. If the test mailing 
does not produce the desired returns, 
you can rewrite it and try it out again 
on another list of similar character. 

When the returns show that the mail- 
ing pieces or series of mailing pieces has 
shown pulling power, you can send it 
out to your large mailing list with the 
certainty that you will get the same ratio 
in returns from it as from the smaller 
test one. 

One letter or folder does not make a 
satisfactory direct-by-mail campaign. It 
will take more than one mailing to tell 
your story properly. If you use a se- 
ries, you can be sure that by the time 
of the last mailing your prospects will 
have every point you wanted to impress 
on their minds without noticeable effort 
on their part. 

If you don’t follow up your original 
mailing, the chances are that your origi- 
nal effort will be considerably wasted. 
The first mailing you make may influence 
some on your list to get in touch with 
you right off and make others waver in 
your favor. Each additional mailing will 
make new customers and advance others 
on the road to becoming customers. If 
vou stop at the first mailing, either sat- 
isfied or dissatisfied with the results, you 
will not be able to change the partly- 
influenced prospects into real customers. 

Envelopes play an important part in 
direct-by-mail. No matter how much 
time and thought you put in the writ- 
ing of your sales letters, they will not 
be successful unless the envelopes are 
opened and the contents of the letters 
read. 

Jersey Agent’s Successful Campaign 

This point was proved to the entire 
satisfaction of a local agent in New Jer- 
sey. At the start of the vacation period 
he thought it would be a good idea to 
solicit tourist floater insurance from 
those living in apartments on one of the 
best streets in the suburb. Now, per- 
sonal solicitation in apartments, especial- 
ly if you haven’t an appointment and if 
there is an efficient hallman, is pretty 
difficult; so he thought of direct-by-mail. 
He decided to limit his first mailing to 
two apartment houses. 

He had his letters neatly typed on his 
agency stationery, enclosed the folders 
and mailed them in the envelopes he 
used for regular correspondence. Four 
days went by and none of the mailing 
cards which were part of the folder found 

(Continued on Page 34) 


WASH ON LINE HELD COVERED 





Texas Court Decides That Clothing Wa, 
Premises and is Protected Under 
House Contents Policy 

Wearing apparel, bed linen, towels, ete, 
covered by a policy issued on the con. 
tents of a dwelling house against fir 
“While located and contained as de. 
scribed herein,” was removed to a wasb- 
house, not attached to the dwelling, but 
a part of the improvements situated upon 
the dwelling house lot and used by the 
insured as a part of his home improve. 
ments. While in the washhouse a fire 
occurred. 

In an action on the policy, United 
State Fire Ins. Co. of New York v. Roth- 
well, 39 S. W. (2nd) 115, the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals adopted the contention 
of the assured, as follows: 

“When a fire insurance policy is issued 
to cover personal property such as wear- 
ing apparel, bed linens, table linens, ete, 
the very character of which property is 
such that the contracting parties must 
have known and contemplated that in its 
ordinary use said property would neces- 
sarily, and often, be out of the usual 
place of deposit, a loss caused by destruc. 
tion of same by fire while temporarily 
removal being a use that is necessarily 
incident to the enjoyment of said _prop- 
erty, but while still on the premises, 
and under the control of the insured, wil 
be construed as covered by said policy.” 
Judgment for plaintiff was affirmed. 





CHANGE PLEAS OF ARSON 


Arthur K. Bates and Clarence Hay- 
ward, relief patrolmen of the Police De- 
partment of Westwood, N. J.; Anthony 
Hellstern, a storekeeper, and Henry 
Wittenberg, a letter-carrier, pleaded not 
guilty to charges of arson in the Sec- 
ond Criminal Court at Hackensack last 
week, and their bail was reduced from 
$7,500 to $2,500 each. All but Wittenberg 
were released in bail. The pleas of not 
guilty on the part of Bates, Haywari 
and Wittenberg attracted some atten 
tion as they previously had entered pleas 
of guilty and are said to have made state- 
ments to Alvin C. Lich, Chief of Police 
of Westwood, acknowledging setting fire 
to the unoccupied building on the Over 
brook Country Club August 7, just for 
the sake of the excitement. 





The West: F 


wood Fire Company, of which Haywarl 
was president and Bates a member, & 7 


pelled them by unanimous vote. 





UNDERWRITERS’ GOLF MEET 


The Underwriters’ Golf Association has 
selected Wampanoag Country Club 
Hartford, Conn., as the scene of its al 
nual fall tournament on September 2 
This organization is composed of exet- 
utives of fire, casualty and life comp* 
nies from all parts of the country, with 
a membership well over one hundret 
It is noted for the popularity of its tour 
naments. E. Stanley Jarvis of Howie 
Jarvis & Wright is secretary. A large 
attendance is expected. Special arrange 
ments are planned by the committee ™ 
charge of events. 


BYERS WITH GREAT AMERICAN 

John H. Byers has been appointed 
home office special agent for the inlant 
marine department of the Great Amer 
ican group under Manager John |. 
Barghusen. He was formerly connect! 
with the Commercial Union as managt! 
of that company’s inland marine depatt 
ment and prior to that was special aget 
for the inland marine department of tht 
St. Paul Fire & Marine. 





DUST EXPLOSION MEETING 

The committee on dust explosion 13” 
ards of the National Fire Protection 4° 
sociation will hold a meeting in Wash 
ington, D. C, on October 20. In th 
afternoon after the business session ® 
the committee a special dust explosie# 
demonstration will be held at Arlingto! 
Farm showing some of the experiment? 
work in connection with methods ® 
venting. D. J. Price, of the U. S. Bu 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, is chairm# 
of this committee. 
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in undeveloped ‘fields of insurance; 
fields that require special knowledge and the active cooper- 
ation of experts. 


Through its special service departments and highly 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








A Philadelphia traveling man told the 
following tale to a friend of mine, who 
promptly transmitted it to me, being an 
assiduous reader of my column and an 
insurance company official in a large 
group at Newark: 

The wife of one of his customers went 
in to Philadelphia to do some shopping. 
After she came out of the store to catch 
the twelve o’clock (daylight saving) 
train at the Reading Terminal she noted 
that the clock outside said eleven o’clock, 
standard time of course, so she figured 
that she had an hour to spare and would 
call on one of her friends in a hospital. 
She was in a great hurry so she rushed 
up to a taxi driver and in an excited 
voice said: “Take me to the Hahneman 
Hospital at once, I only have an hour.” 
She got in and the taxi got underway 
promptly. The driver thinking it an 
emergency case passed a red light at 
12th and Market Streets, and at 13th 
Street they signaled for him to stop. He 
pointed to his passenger and said to the 
cop: “Hospital case!” So the officer 
jumped on the running board and com- 
manded the driver to hurry on, he blow- 
ing his whistle and getting the right of 
way through all traffic. When they ar- 
rived at the hospital the woman had 
fainted. They hustled her into the 
emergency ward and the doctors got 
busy. When she recovered conscious- 
ness she sat up on the stretcher and 
said: “I’m not sick. I only came up to 
see a sick friend of mine.” 

* * * 


A New Origin of Forest Fires 

While traveling through the great 
woods in Canada during the years 1912 
to 1914 and then later during 1920 to 
1923 I learned a lot of interesting wood- 
lore. Regarding some forest fires, which 
seem unexplainable either by lightning 
or the devastating presence of man, 
whether white or red, it may be interest- 
ing to state that there are plenty of 
proofs that there have always been for- 
est fires, even before the white man or 
the Indians caused them. In digging 100 
or more feet underground in the mining 
sections of Canada (Cobalt, Sudbury in 
Ontario, for example) remains of forest 
fires were found dating back many thou- 
sands of years, as could be shown by the 
geological formations. What caused 
these fires and what causes present day 
fires that cannot be accounted for? Many 
fires now laid to the Indians and white 
campers are not caused by them. 

Good authorities among the forestry 
profession ascribe the origin of many for- 
est fires to static electricity, caused by 
the friction of the units of the foliage 
of evergreen trees (needles) against one 
another. The peculiar noise called 
“soughing” made by evergreen trees 
when the wind moves them is partly 
caused by the same friction that causes 
“static” forest fires. This static electric- 
ity either “sparks,” setting fire to the dry 


foliage or the electric or frictional heat 
starts the fire. The Indians understood 
this phenomenon as a phenomenon long 
before the coming of the white man but 
they knew nothing about “static.” They 
ascribed the resultant fire to the “Great 
Spirit.” 

I like this expression better than the 
word “God” to embrace the existence of 
the Divine Mind in everything in nature. 
Another cause of forest fires known to 
the Indians long before the white man 
is that the “reflector” formed by the ex- 
uding sap of trees like the pine, the 
hemlock, cedar (soft woods) has the same 
properties as the “burning glass” of the 
white man. If, say, a branch is blown 
off by a wind storm or the tree is other- 
wise lacerated, the sap gathers at 
the fracture, causing a bulbouslike pro- 
tuberance in time. The sun strikes this 
some time during the day, changing the 
accumulation into a “reflector,” through 
which the solar rays concentrated or 
diffused causes a fire, like a “burning 
glass.” This is exactly what happens 
when the Indians tap the “tar trees” 
when they build or repair their canoes. 
I have seen the sunplay on these “bleed- 
ing” trees carry with such brilliance that 
it was unsafe for the eye to look at them. 

Talking of forest fires it is a peculiar 
and unexplained phenomenon that when 
a soft wood forest is devastated a hard- 
wood forest replaces it in time, but I 
do not know whether the reverse is true. 

Strange as it may seem to us, Cana- 
dians call their great woods “the bush,” 
the word “bush” being a derivative of 
the Anglo Saxon busc, modern German 
busch, the “sc” of busc having had an 
“sh” sound. Busc meant a place abound- 
ing in trees, a wild forest. The English- 
men who settled in Australia called the 
natives living in the woods “bushmen,” 
using the original meaning of “bush.” In 


central New York today the word “bush” * 


survived in place names, such as “Fonda- 
Bush,” now Fonda. The French word 
for woods, viz., “bois,” is allied philo- 
logically to busc and bush. The Hol- 
landers used the word “bush” or bosh 
similarly. 

Webster says in his Unabridged Dic- 
tionary: “This was the original sense of 
the word (bush) as in Dutch “bosch,” a 
“wood,” and was so originally used by 
Chaucer. In this sense it is extensively 
used in the British colonies, especially in 
the Cape of Good Hope, and also in Aus- 
tralia and Canada.” 

* * * 


Lightning on Fir Trees and Oil Tanks 


In this connection, let me state that 
in 1927 in a newspaper article “Vagaries 
of thunderbolts studied by forest ex- 
perts,” it was stated that pines and firs 
were struck oftener than other species 
of trees. To which I replied that prob- 
ably the explanation of this phenom- 
enon lay in the fact that during certain 


climatic and atmospheric conditions pine 
trees set themselves on fire, as stated 
above, through the static electricity proc- 
ess referred to and that therefore a tree 
saturated with electricity would attract 
lightning more so than a tree that did 
not have this attraction for lightning. 

Our knowledge of the forces of na- 
ture are, after all, very limited despite 
all our investigations and theories. No 
expert has as yet been able to state 
why, usually, when a soft wood forest is 
destroyed by fire a hardwood forest 
grows up by itself unaided by anyone. 
Talking about the weird “thunderbolt” 
used a great deal in the article referred 
to, there does not appear to be anything 
like a “bolt.” The sky electricity and 
earth electricity roughly stated, come to- 
gether by attraction or affinity, or what 
have you, under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, and a short circuit is created be- 
tween these two physical factors, and 
this to the human eye seems like a “bolt.” 

This is so much so that recently an 
electrical scientist has been successfully 
experimenting to lead back into the air 
the electricity that for unknown reasons 
seems to collect around oil tanks by the 
“simple” expedient of wires from the 
ground reaching upward, with some de- 
vice or other to accelerate this action. 
This he has been experimenting on to 
ward off the frequency with which oil- 
storage tanks are struck by lightning, 
causing large economic loss, and the cu- 
rious thing is that when one tank is 
struck, all tanks in an area of perhaps 
1,000 feet are hit simultaneously. There- 
fore, in fixing the amount subject to one 
fire to be carried by his company on oil 
tanks the examiner, unacquainted with 
above facts, will do well to get out of 
his mind the usual 100 to 200 feet spac- 
ing idea which creates separate risks in 
other cases, but not in gauging line one 
oil tanks and contents risks. 

+ ee & 


“Give Cause of Loss” 


Recently I ran across a proof of loss 
form, prepared by some stationery firm, 
not a company form, which in all seri- 
ousness stated as follows: ‘ 

“Give cause of loss, whether fire, 
windstorm, explosion or earthquake.” 
Rather a large order for anyone to give 
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the cause of a windstorm or an earth- 
quake, unless he gets a scientist to write 
an essay: about it. This is one of the 
things one sees occasionally that inject 
a little gayety into an otherwise dull life. 
I would like to become acquainted with 
the master mind who just casually re- 
quests me to give the cause of a wind- 
storm or earthquake in a few words in 
limited space. 
+ 2 & 


Those Last Minute “Good-Byes” 


The other day, leaving the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal on the North Shore Lim- 
ited for Utica, there was the usual young 
man who had come into the Pullman to 
bid his sweetheart good-bye. He was 
nearly taken along because he tarried 
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too long but managed at some peril to 
eet off. The sweet young thing who had 
been scen “off” said to her companion, 
ina complaining querulous voice: “Why, 
the train starts so easy.” I wonder 
whether she expected the porter to bawl 
out; “All ashore that’s going ashore,” or 
have the train start only after everyone 
had been given notice that the train was 
going to leave now, or have bells rung, 
or have a cannon fired. It is also a nui- 
sance to have the car cluttered up with a 
lot of people saying good-bye a million 
times, as if they were going to China. 
Why not say good-bye at the gates or 
better, at home, and let it go at that? 
The antics of the “good-byers,” their last 
messages and kisses and their whole be- 
haviorism, acting like a lot of children 
are very amusing to hard-boiled travel- 
ers, and their “sotto voce” remarks at the 
antics of the “good-byers” are interesting 
and spicy. 
* £ & 
His First Bath 
An old fieldman told me the other day 
that while inspecting a lodging house 
for men at Syracuse, maintained by char- 
itable people to give worthy men free 
lodging, the manager told him that a 
derelict refused to accept a night’s lodg- 
ing because the invariable rule was that 
the lodger would have to take a bath. 
‘I never took a bath in my life,” said 
he, and went away. He came back, how- 
ever, and begged for admittance, and 
took a bath. “Gee,” he said, “I did not 
know how good a fellow feels after a 
bath,” was his remark, after he had stood 
the ordeal. 
2 
Quick Intimacy 
“What kind of a man is he?” asked one 
traveling man of another in my hearing 
ina hotel lobby one night. “Why, he is 
the kind that calls you John right away, 
without the Mister, to show you at once 
he is just as good as you.” A type often 
met. As great a pest as the man who 
calls you “brother.” 
2. .% 
Aid That Was Appreciated 
When my daughter, mortally ill, was 
taken to Boston by her mother in 1917, 
Lloyd Greene who through his special 
agent Frank Channell had kept himself 
informed through the goodness of his 
great heart, met Mrs. Hornbostel at Bos- 
ton on her arrival and spent a lot of 
tme and effort to alleviate the trouble in 
getting about with an invalid and seeing 
to it that my dear ones were made as 
comfortable as possible in transit to the 
hospital, and later he showered a lot of 
attention on them. I am writing this to 
show what a very fine man he is, which, 
of course, is known to all that have had 
the honor of knowing him. 
e ££ £ 


The Thrill of Long Swims 

For many years Mr. Greene has spent 
his summer vacations at Camp Andrew 
on Lake George, across the lake from 
the Hotel Sagamore. In fact he was mar- 
tied there to his very charming wife in 
1894, whom I have the honor of knowing 
well, as | have spent many a happy hour 
there with them in the long ago. While 
there one beautiful Sunday in the sum- 
mer of 1911, having come across by boat 
from the Sagamore, I told him I would 
Swim across the next day, a measured 
Course of about four and a half miles, 
across the north end of Dome Island. He 
Said I was crazy and thought I did not 
mean it. But the next day I did swim 
= in three hours, landing at their 
ock at Camp Andrew (at foot of Pilot 
Knob Mountain) and was welcomed by 
the whole outfit, which had watched me 
as I approached, 
; had a little visit and a little drink of 
ome real liquor and then had the oars- 
— who followed me across row me 
a hat afternoon I went to Lake 
Pe a village, visited our agent and in- 
= a few risks and drove to Athol, 
aed W arrensburg, where my _ family 
ne When I got home there 
I's a Saturday evening dance going on. 

fanced with my wife and she remarked 
ae I was tired. I then told her that 

yone would be after a swim across 


Lake George. That was the longest 
swim IT ever took in all the years I trav- 
cled and swam to keep fit, and the thrill 
of being able to do it at forty-one years 
of age has never left me. I thank my 
father (who celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday on July 1, 1931, and still hale 
and hearty), and mother pro-rata, as they 
say in insurance, for the healthy body 
they gave me. 

My father, by the way, was a notable 
swimmer and during his youth often 
swam great distances. At one time he 
swam from the old New York Battery 
bath house to Governor’s Island against 
a mill race tide. In the last twenty-five 
years I have crossed the following lakes 
and rivers: Cayuga, Keuka, George, Sa- 
candaga, Conesus, Upper Saranac, Chau- 
taukua, in New York State; Dunmore 
and St. Catherine in Vermont; Culver 
in New Jersey; the St. Lawrence from 
Round Island to Maple Island, the Niag- 
aga River at Youngstown and Fort Ni- 
agara, Lake Placid, a part of Cranberry 
Lake and others. I crossed Lake George 
at Rogers Rock to Black Point, about 
two miles, in 1916. Bill Lutz, then a 
fieldman, but now an official of the Phoe- 
nix of London, accompanying me in a 
boat, and last summer I took several 
swims of a mile or so, but I don’t take 
five mile swims any more. 

Lloyd Greene asked me in his recent 
letter referring to my long swim in 1911 
whether I could do that today. My an- 
swer is “yes,” but I would not care to 
do it, as I would not get the fun I did 
out of it now in 1931, at 61 years of age, 
though I still get a lot of fun out of my 
mile or two swims, when I feel like it. 

ok 


An Oarlock Goes Overboard 

Milton Northrup, local agent at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., accompanied me in a row- 
boat on my swim across Cayuga Lake in 
1907, and when we came to the other 
shore I asked him to take his oar and 
find out how deep the water was, so that 
I could locate a landing place. He yanked 
the oar lock out of its setting and it 
dropped into about thirty feet of water, 
so we had to row back without the oar- 
lock handling the oars like paddles, which 
was not so good for me after the long 
swim. I told him I would close his 
agency because of his dropping that oar- 
lock. I did not but that was the way I 
felt when he dropped the rowlock over- 
board. 





MORTGAGE CLAUSE CASE 





Federal Court Rules on Endorsement; 
Also Proof of Loss Waiver and 
Reformation 


In the recent Federal Court of Appeals 
decision in favor of the assured in the 
case of Bennett vs. the Cosmopolitan 
Fire several important points were passed 
upon. They are summarized as follows: 

A fire insurance company which en- 
dorsed a mortgage clause on a furniture 
policy at the written request of the in- 
sured advising the company’s agent of 
the existence of the mortgage and of 
the name of the mortgagee could not 
avoid liability on the policy on the ground 
that the furniture was mortgaged without 
the consent of the company endorsed 
on the policy, under a provision of the 
policy making it void if the property 
“be or become encumbered by a chattel 
mortgage” to which the company has not 
specifically consented by endorsement on 
the policy, since the endorsement of the 
mortgage clause was a sufficient com- 
pliance with such provision. 


Where a fire policy in the name of 
a husband was, without authority from 
the husband, endorsed so as to make the 
wife the insured, the company, by ac- 
cepting proofs of loss submitted by the 
wife without a request for additional 
proofs, by inducing, through its adjuster 
the joinder of the husband and the wife 
in the non-waiver agreement, by denial 





LEGAL NOTICE 








LEGAL NOTICE 











State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Northwestern Fire 
and Marine I e Company of Mi poli 
Minnesota, is duly licensed to transact the busi- 
ness of Fire and Marine Insurance, in this state 
and in its statement filed for the year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows the following condition: 


of fae d 





Aggregate 
Assets 





$2,975,881.91 


Aggregate amount of Liabilities 
(except Capital and Surplus) 


State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Twin City Fire In- 
surance Comp of Mi polis, Mi ta, is 
duly licensed to transact the business of Fire 
Insurance, in this state and in its statement filed 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, shows 
the following condition: 


of 4 + A 
Slate eer din ew eee des $1,409,061.65 


Aggregate amount of Liabilities 
(except Capital and Surplus) 





Aggregate 
Assets 





























including reimsurance........ 1,184,250.12 including reinsurance........ 391,070.27 
Amount of actual paid-up Amount of actual paid-up 
Co eee reer eerie 1,000,000.00 Ce so wees iek a wacars ens 500,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities... ... 791,631.79 Surplus over all liabilities...... 517,991.38 
Amount of Income for the year 851,472,39 Amount of Income for the year 376,143.85 
Amount of Disbursements for the Amount of Disbursements for the 
OO 4icdesuadendsdudeeues 1,202,414.04 QOS 6 iG mvicaeeragsess 291,360.73 
Bought—Quoted—S old 
Your Holdings Analyzed 
LIVINGSTON & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway Telephone: REctor 2-0420 New York 
Direct private wires to all leading cities 
—="* 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
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HEAVY LOSS ON IRON PIPE 





What Appeared to Be Best Kind of Risk 

Cost Underwriters 90% of Coverage 

to Settle ; 

All is not gold that glitters is exempli- 
fied by a loss in Philadelphia some years 
ago. 

A broker received an order to cover 
iron pipe stored in the basement of an 
unlisted storage warehouse. This was 
regarded as choice business and the first 
agent approached absorbed the entire 
line, apportioning liberal amounts to the 








of liability on the policy, and by dealing 
with the husband and the wife inter- 
changeably as the insured, waived com- 
pliance with a provision of the policy 
for proofs of loss by the insured as a 
prerequisite to an action on the policy. 

A fire insurance policy which was so 
written that the concurrent insurance 
provision did not embrace all the insur- 
ance which the insured carried, contrary 
to the intention of the parties, will be 
reformed so as to effectuate such in- 
tention. 


various companies he represented. When 
the daily reports were received at the 
home office the underwriters carried 
large net lines. How could iron pipe 
sustain a heavy damage? But several 
months later fire was discovered, it had 
a good start, several alarms were sound- 
ed and tons of water were pumped into 
the building. 

It so happened that a number of car- 
boys of sulphuric acid were stored on 
the first floor. The weight of water and 
of the merchandise stored on the upper 
floors caused them to collapse. This 
caused the carboys of acid to break and 
flood the basement where the pipe was 
stored. 

When wreckers finally cleared away 
the debris and the pipe was taken out 
it was found that the acid had caused 
disintegration, water had caused it to 
rust and the pipe being of small size, 
made the handling inspection cost heavy 
so that after all salvage costs had been 
paid the companies faced a net loss of 
90%. 

But where is the underwriter today 
who would not write a heavy line on 
iron pipe in a storage warehouse? 
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Would Cut Carrying 
Capacity of Vessels 


ALTERNATIVE TO LAYING UP 


Baltic and _ International Conference 
Suggests 10% to 15% Reduction 
Of Cargo Space 


The Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference, Copenhagen, has sent an im- 
portant circular to members suggesting 
the reduction of present carrying ca- 
pacities of vessels about 10% to 15% in 
order to bring it more in line with the 
demand for shipping facilities. The pro- 
posal as outlined is one which has not 
The full 


to members 


received general consideration. 
text of the communication 
follows: 

“Shipping has now for nearly eighteen 
months labored under a depression which 
is unprecedented in severity. 

“At a time of the year when there 
ought to be plenty of employment, some- 
thing like 10-15% of the world’s tonnage 
is lying idle, and the vessels which trade 
do so at a loss, sometimes at a very 
considerable loss. 

“Not only shipowners but shipbuilders, 
marine insurers and the thousands of 
people who are directly and indirectly 
connected with shipping are concerned 
in the disaster, for disaster it is going 
to be if things continue as they are for 
much longer. 

“It is not a question of the survival of 
the fittest. If undertakings which are 
financially weak cannot carry on, and 
their vessels in consequence have to be 
sold or transferred to other manage- 
ment, the tonnage still remains and pre- 
vents the return to the balance of de- 
mand and supply. 

“Salvation lies in the speedy recovery 
of international trade, but it would be a 
very optimistic person who could catch 
sight of any glimpse of hope in that re- 
spect sufficiently substantial to hold out 
promise of immediate improvement. 

“The fact is that, without going into 
details, it may be said that the present 
position is due quite as much to the 
excessive supply of tonnage resulting 
from over-building as to the decline in 
trade. 

Better Freights 

“If trade suddenly reverted to the level 
it had before the present depression set 
in, the problem would still to a certain 
extent be unsolved. There would be a 
substantial improvement but not  suffi- 
cient to equalize supply and demand. 

“In these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that many owners all over 
the world ask themselves: ‘Is it really 
impossible to do anything to relieve the 
situation ?’ 

“Better freights are apparently within 
such easy grasp by means of regulating 
the supply of tonnage artificially that it 
seems incomprehensible that agreement 
cannot be reached to co-operate towards 
an object which will be of benefit to all 
and to each individual. 

“The most direct way of regulating 
supply of tonnage, namely, by laying up 
vessels, has been discussed time after 
time. Only a few months ago such 
scheme was sponsored by the Conference. 

“Owing to the diversity of conditions 
under which shipping companies in differ- 
ent countries and trades are working, it 
has so far proved impossible to find a 
basis for organized laying up which 
would meet with the necessary support. 

“This may be due to the risk con- 
nected with laying up, namely, that, if 
any improvement in freight is obtained, 
laid-up vessels may be thrown on the 
market, and freight may depreciate again, 
unless it is possible to bind owners to 





keep their vessels laid up until there is 
a permanent improvement in the relation 
between supply and demand. 

“As an alternative to laying up and 
with the same effect on the freight mar- 
ket, the carrying capacity of vessels 
might be reduced. 

“If, for instance, it was agreed to re- 
duce the intake of all vessels by 10-15%, 
the result would be the same as if the 
volume of world trade had increased by 
this percentage. A greater number of 
vessels would be required and freight 
rates would rise, together with an in- 
crease in the demand for tonnage. 

The Advantages 

“As compared with laying up, this pro- 
posal has several advantages, viz. : 

1. It requires no capital or funds; 

2. The cost of laying up will be saved; 

3. There will be no depreciation in the 
value of the vessel through being 
idle, and the price of vessels will 
stop falling; 

4. Employment will be given to those 
directly connected with shipping, 
such as captains, officers and crew; 
There will be more activity in the 
ports, which will mean employment 
to brokers, stevedores, and harbor 
laborers, and, in fact, to all those 
who do business with vessels; 

6. Shipbuilders will have the opportu- 
nity to obtain repairs, and they are 
also interested in stopping the fall 
in the price of vessels; 

Banks will earn interest and obtain 
payment of instalments on loans, 
while insurance companies will earn 
premiums; 

8. Governments and municipalities will 
be interested through the reduction 
in unemployment. 

“With these alternatives to heavy 
losses and even financial disaster, there 
is no doubt that something can and ought 
to be done to improve the situation. 

“Members are urgently invited to com- 
municate their views in these respects to 
the Conference office and to signify at 
the same time whether they might be 
willing, either personally or through rep- 
resentatives appointed by their national 
organizations, to take part in a meeting 
to discuss the matter.” 
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EGYPT’S BULLION LOCATED 

The liner Egypt is at last about to 
deliver up her large gold treasure. Divers 
from the salvage vessel Artiglio II re- 


cently exploded a terrific dynamite 
charge which completely opened the 
strong room in which the bullion is 
stored. According to the divers the 


cases containing the specie are plainly 
discernible and the work of bringing the 
precious metal to the surface will begin 
almost immediately. 


——. 





SHIPPING CASUALTY RETURNS 





Drop in Lost Tonnage Reflection of De- 
pression; Continued High Pro- 
portion of Fires 
The Casualty Returns compiled by the 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Association for 
July reflect in a considerable degree the 
depression in shipping, being the lightest 
for the month in any of the last four 

years. 

The total tonnage lost by all nations 
amounted to six vessels of 16,805 tons 
gross, compared with eight vessels of 
17,572 tons gross in 1930 and 14 vessels 
of 37,3880 tons gross in 1929. The total 
of casualties to steam and motor tonnage 
of all flags in July this year was 392, 
which compares with 488 in 1930, 536 in 
1929, and 489 in 1928. Moreover, so far 
as total losses are concerned, it must be 
noted that the one loss of 3,275 tons 
recorded against British tonnage is that 
of the Nancy Moller of Shanghai, which 
stranded on the Kamchatka coast in Oc- 
tober, 1930, but is only now included in 
the returns as definitely lost. Then 
again the details of the major casualties 
are given in a short list, there being 
three shipboard fires, and six cases of 
stranding. All are steamers, this being 
apparently the first month in which no 
motor vessel is reported as having in- 
curred a major casualty since the asso- 
ciation commenced separating motorships 
from steamers in its returns. ; 

The analytical table of casualties shows 
a total of 23 cases of weather damage, 
no founderings or abandonments, 74 
strandings, 100 fires or explosions, 22 
collisions, no missing vessels, 59 cases 
of damage to machinery shafts and pro- 
pellers, and 114 unclassified casualties. Of 
the total of 392 casualties, six were in- 
curred by British motor vessels and 37 
by foreign motor vessels, none of these, 
however, being sufficiently serious to 
warrant detailed record. Perhaps the 
most noticeable feature of the returns is 
the continued high proportion of fires. 
That of the nine detailed casualties one 
third should be fires, and that of the to- 
tal of 392 casualties 22 should be fires, is 
surely indicative that the fire peril is still 
one specially to be feared, though the 
collisions, amounting to 100 in all, indi- 
cate a preponderance which is more to 
be expected when fog is prevalent than 
during the months of the European sum- 
mer. 


ITALIAN CAPITAL INCREASE 

The Securitas, founded in 1918 in Pal- 
ermo as an affiliate company of the As- 
sicurazioni Generali, and now having 
headquarters at Rome, has increased its 
capital to eleven million lire, eight mil- 
lion of which are paid in. The step has 
been taken to meet losses amounting to 
eight million lire. 





AGENCY INCORPORATES 
The Etan Agency of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
2,500 shares by L. H. Schneider, H. T. 
Jacobson and C. F. Keller, all of Eliza- 
beth. 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 


Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





SALVAGE BY AIRPLANE 





First Attempt Made in England by In. 
surance Man; May Be Important 
Factor in Future 
The first known attempt to salve a ves. 
sel adrift by airplane has just been made 
from London. Owing to certain formali- 
ties having to be complied with consid- 
erable time was lost and in the end the 
attempt proved futile. But now that a 
beginning has been made and from the 
right source it is likely that this metho! 
may be successfully used in the future. 
A leading insurance paper gives the fol- 

lowing facts: 

There was quite a new departure in the 
technique of salvage last week when 
Graham Mackinnon, an_ underwriting 
member of Lloyd’s, son of Sir Perey 
Mackinnon, an ex-chairman of Lloyd's, 
set out in an amphibian airplane to 
search for a hopper which had gone adrift 
off the coast of France. Mr. Mackin. 
non is an enthusiastic airman, and is, 
moreover, a pioneer of the aviation in- 
surance market at Lloyd’s, and to him 
it seemed natural that when it was re- 
ported that Hopper D 2 had _ broken 
adrift from her tow off Brest, he should 
personally adventure in search of her. 
First, however, permission had to be ob- 
tained from the Salvage Association, and 
this apparently took some time, so that 
a day at least had elapsed before the 
search could be undertaken. Moreover, 
engine trouble necessitated a return to 
Croydon, where there was news that the 
hopper had already been picked up by 
some fishing vessels. 

This was perhaps a disappointing end 
to the enterprise, but it was not wasted, 
since the incident undoubtedly marks a 
new departure in the technique of 
searching for derelict vessels. It is per- 
haps surprising that it should be left to 
the initiative of an individual under- 
writer to evolve this technique, but ob- 
viously it will be developed now it has 
been tried, and it would seem that the 
adoption of aerial search for vessels 
adrift at sea ought to be both quicker 
and cheaper than search by scaborne 
vessels. 





FINANCE COMPANIES TO MEET 





Conference to Be Held in Chicago Wil 
Consider Aids for Restoring 
Retail Buying 
The call for a conference of financing 
concerns to discuss among other impor 
tant matters ways and means for em- 
ploying their facilities to restore normal 
retail buying and end the depression was 
issued last week by C. C. Hanch, general 
manager of the National Association 0 
Finance Companies. : 
The meeting will be held this fall 
Chicago. Mr. Hanch expects repres¢t 
tatives from three hundred finance com 
panies, with capital resources of approx 
imately four hundred million dollars, 
take part in the discussions. Prominett 
bankers and other leaders of busines 
will be invited to state their views. I 
vitations to speakers will be issued 
shortly. 2 ’ 
“An important object of this meectimé 
will be to discuss how the fiance com 
panies can marshal their facilities for = 
proper increase of consumer credit, salt 
Mr. Hanch. “Consumer credit is nece* 
sary for consumption, ability to consume 
must precede production and productio! 
is the foundation of restored prosperity 
“Many of these finance companies a 
in the past devoted their attention chiel- 
ly to automobile paper. However, 
time has come when a greater numbe 
will broaden their field. They will do @ 
volume of business in the neighborhit 
of two and one-half billion dollars sa 
year. A larger volume could be wt 
safely at less cost to the public 1! _ 
company paper was eligible for rec 
count at Federal Reserve Bentt 
question to be decided is in what ¢ <4 
nels finance company facilities ca? he 
most profitably employed for the rest© 
tion of normal business activities. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 























Annual Safety Congress 
Draws Insurance Men 


OCTOBER’ 12-16 IN CHICAGO 





More Than Sixty Sectional Meetings 
Planned with Insurance Speakers 
at Many of Them 





The five-day annual congress of the 
National Safety Council, scheduled for 
October 12 to 16 at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, will find a good number of in- 
surance men both in attendance and on 
the speakers’ program. In addition to 
the general sessions there will be more 
than sixty sectional meetings and round 
table discussion gatherings, and at all 
of them the predominating theme will 
be the elimination of accidents. Through- 
out the congress emphasis will be put 
on safety in all its phases, with a huge 
exhibit of safety equipment spread out 
on one floor of the hotel to attract the 
attention of delegates. 

As in past years Albert W. Whitney, 
associate general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
will take a prominent part in the pro- 
gram as Council vice-president for edu- 
cation. Mr. Whitney will talk on “The 
Problem of Safety Brought Up-to-Date,” 
in the child education section. Other 
National Bureau men who will speak are 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, who presides over 
the high school group of the child edu- 
cation section, and Maxwell N. Halsey, 
trafic engineer, who will address the 
trafic school meeting on “What Has 
Parking Limitation Accomplished.” 

Company Men to Be Active 

Among the company men on the pro- 
gram is W. Graham Cole, director, 
safety service, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life, whose talk 
“The Accident-Prone Employe,” will be 
delivered before the automotive and ma- 
chine shop group. At the construction 
section gathering T. J. Hendra, Detroit 
branch manager of the Central West 
Casualty, will discuss “How the Insur- 
ance Company Looks at Accident Pre- 
vention,” while R. E. Vernor, manager, 
fire prevention department, Western 
Actuarial Bureau, is slated to talk on 
“Fire Prevention” during the child edu- 
cation session, and S. M. Lippincott, 
safety engineer of the Liberty Mutual at 
Erie, Pa. and secretary of the local 
safety council, will appear at the food 
section with a talk on “Maintaining In- 
terest by Use of Home-Made Posters.” 

Two Round Table Debates 

Of interest to compensation insurance 
men are two round table debates, the 
first heing “Resolved: That Workmen’s 
Safety Committees are Indispensable in 
a Safety Program,” which is to be held 
the afternoon of the opening day, and 
the second on the subject, “Resolved: 

Chat \ccident Prevention Contests Have 
No Place in an Industrial Safety Pro- 
gram,” which will come Wednesday 
Morning. 

One of the addresses scheduled for the 
metals section is by C. P. Waite, assistant 
Supervising engineer of the Travelers in 
Chicago, talking on “Analysis of Acci- 
dent Causes in the Metals Industry.” 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Constructive View of 
1931 Casualty Business 


STANDARD STATISTICS SURVEY 





Year-End Results, While Relatively Un- 
satisfactory, Not Expected to Be as Bad 
as Present Price Levels Indicate 

Some constructive aspects in the pres- 
ent business depression as affecting in- 
surance companies are noted in a recent 
bulletin of the Standard Statistics Co. 
of New York. This company feels that 
the depressed price levels for shares of 
leading life, fire and casualty carriers 
have probably been induced, at least in 
part, by reports to the effect that even 
the strongest companies are suffering 
severely from inadequate rate schedules 
in some lines, the generally lower trend 
of security values and higher loss ratios. 

The investigations made by the Stand- 
ard Statistics Co., however, disclose that 
these reports have little foundation ex- 
cept possibly as regards certain individ- 
ual companies. Its bulletin reads in 
part: “We find that it is true that cas- 
ualty insurance premiums have contract- 
ed in volume largely because of reduced 
payrolls and increased unemployment. 
Other divisions of the casualty business, 
however, have shown no alarming de- 
crease in income comparable with other 
lines of business. 





Large Surplus Cuts Seen Improbable 


“We find, further, that there has been 
no disposition, at least as far as the old 
line companies are concerned, to indulge 
in unsound underwriting practices in an 
attempt to maintain premium volume. 
To the contrary, insurance authorities 
advise us that underwriting is more con- 
servative today, by and large, than for 
some years past. 

“Casualty companies, admittedly, are 
experiencing heavy losses chiefly as a 
result of the troubles of last year. Many 
of the organizations, however, are ade- 
quately reserved, having prepared them- 
selves for such an eventuality as that 
which has arisen. Therefore, large sur- 
plus reductions this year, we think, im- 
probable. It also should be borne in 
mind that substantial amounts probably 
will be salvaged on losses paid last year 
which may mitigate to an appreciable ex- 
tent current losses.” 

Discussing acquisition costs the bulle- 
tin says: “The decline in premium vol- 
ume will not, in our opinion, make ex- 
pense ratios extravagant for 1931. The 
cost of acquiring business is a fairly con- 
stant item percentage-wise to income. 
Overhead and administrative items, of 
course, increase on a relative basis with 
reduced premium income, but the over- 
head percentage is much less than the 
commission percentage, so that the entire 
expense ratio probably will not be nearly 
as seriously affected as surface condi- 
tions might indicate. 

“As regards management of portfolios, 
it is logical to believe that the compa- 
nies which last year, and over a series 
of years, showed competence in the han- 
dling of their investments, have contin- 
ued to exercise good judgment in the 
current period. 

“In sum, we believe that whereas the 
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BIG VERMONT MEETING 





25th Anniversary of Agents’ Ass’n Set 
for September 22 at Barre; 
Fine Program Arranged 

With considerable eclat the Vermont 
Association of Insurance Agents will 
celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
September 22 with an all day meeting 
at the Barre Country Club, Barre, which 
is expected to be largely attended. The 
president of the association is Thomas 
C. Cheney of Morrisville. 

Mr. Cheney has already received ac- 
ceptances to speak from E. M. Allen, 
president, National Surety; Henry Swift 
Ives, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives; George D. Markham, nation- 
ally known St. Louis general agent, and 
Dale Butler of Middletown, Conn. 





TO DEFER STATE FUND REPORT 





Virginia Legislative Commission Study- 
ing Proposal Wants More Time; 
Will Submit Findings in 1934 
There is no likelihood that the Virginia 
legislative commission studying the pro- 
posal for adoption of a state fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance will 
make a final report at the next session 
of the general assembly convening in 
January, 1932. The commission held an- 
other meeting in Richmond last week 
going over data and statistics assembled 
since its previous session. At this meet- 
ing consensus of opinion was that the 
commission would not be able to reach a 
definite conclusion before the legislature 
convened and would recommend in its 
report that it be given further time in 
which td study the question. A report 

will be made at the 1934 session. 





LIMITS P. C. WRITINGS 


The Southern Surety has withdrawn 
from the writing of casualty and surety 
lines on the Pacific Coast and will con- 
fine its operations to the joint automo- 
bile policy which is written with the 
Home of New York. 








results of the various lines of insurance 
will, this year, be relatively unsatisfac- 
tory (a perfectly natural experience in 
such a subnormal period), they will not 
be nearly as disappointing as present 
prices for individual insurance shares 
would indicate.” 


FITZPATRICK’S SURPRISE PARTY 





14 of His Friends Stage Bon Voyage 
Luncheon to Kenny Agency Man with 
John A. Griffin as Toastmaster 


Sailing on the Bremen this week on a 
month’s trip to Europe, Leo F. Fitzpat- 
rick of the Kenny Agency, New York, 
general agents of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, carried pleasant memories of a 
surprise bon voyage luncheon party given 
in his honor last Friday at Block Hall, 
this city. It came about in this manner: 
When Nat Troutman, Globe Indemnity; 
E. C. Myerle, Ream, Wrightson & Co.; 
and Vincent Cullen, National Surety, 
asked him to have lunch with them on 
that day Mr. Fitzpatrick regarded the 
date as a regulation get-together of good 
friends. He soon discovered, however, 
that a private dining room had been en- 
gaged in Block Hall where fourteen of 
his friends were awaiting his arrival to 
wish him well on his trip. 

With John A. Griffin, Fidelity & De- 
posit vice-president, as toastmaster, the 
party was a delightfully pleasant affair. 
On behalf of those present Mr. Griffin 
presented a handsome traveling set to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. His itinerary includes 
England, France, Germany and Belgium. 
It is not known whether he will stop off 
at Cannes on the Riviera to see his 
friend, Wallace P. Harvey, retired F. & 
D. general counsel, but the chances are 
good that he will, if possible. 

The Block Hall party included Messrs 
White, Griffin and Foster, F. & D.; Cul- 
len, National Surety; Meanley, R. C. 
Rathbone & Son; Nat Troutman, Globe 
Indemnity; Albertson and Swanson, 
Kenny Agency; Miller and Whitney, 
Johnson & Higgins; Hickey, F. & D. in 
Brooklyn; Maas, Henry Sobel & Co.; 
and Myerle, Ream, Wrightson & Co. 





N. Y. CASUALTY FIELD GROWTH 

Indicative of its agency growth this 
year the New York Casualty, running 
mate of the American Surety, has made 
509 new agency appointments since Jan- 
uary 1. The company maintains thirty- 
nine branch offices in principal cities in 
charge of experienced managers. Com- 
menting on this growth W. E. McKell, 
first vice-president, points to the assist- 
ance being given agents by these? 
branches in acquiring a larger income 
from commissions and preparing them to 
profit substantially when business con- 
ditions improve. 
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N. Y. State Fund Ready 
To Answer Complaints 


BY WINDOW CLEANERS’ ASS’N 





Charged with Discriminatory Tactics in 
Connection with Business Placed in 
Empire State Mutual, Now Defunct 

Faced with charges of discriminatory 
tactics and mismanagement the New 
York State Insurance Fund prepared to 
defend itself this week against the com- 
plaint of the Accident Prevention & 
Safety League, Inc., filed with Governor 
Roosevelt, that the State Fund had been 
responsible for the creation of the Em- 
pire State Mutual Insurance Co., now 
defunct, and sought to gain for that 
company the control of all the compen- 
sation insurance business in the window 
cleaning and building maintenance in- 
dustry. The recommendation has been 
made to the Governor that a Moreland 
Act commissioner be appointed to inves- 
tigate the Fund as well as the state labor 
department. 

Grady H. Hipp, actuary for the Fund, 
said this week that he knew of no 
grounds for the accusations and empha- 
sized that the charges made against the 
fund will be fully and completely an- 
swered, “Our records are straightfor- 
ward and available at all times to the 
proper authorities,” he said. 





Specific Charges 


The broad general charges in the com- 
plaint are that the responsible officials 
“have wholly failed to properly conduct 
and administer the state insurance fund.” 
It adds: 

“They have been guilty of waste, ex- 
travagance in the operation thereof and 
have been incompetent and arrogant in 
the supervision and management there- 
of, resulting in innumerable discrimina- 
tory, unscientific and injurious practices 
and regulations, all tending to nullify 
the beneficent provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation law.” 

Among the specific charges listed in 
the complaint are these: 

“The State Insurance Fund was re- 
sponsible for the creation of the Empire 
State Mutual Insurance Co., established 
and administered by a clique of racke- 
teers, some of whom were indicted for 
conspiracy only last December by a New 
York Grand Jury, to control firms en- 
gaged in the window cleaning and build- 
ing maintenance industry. The nefari- 
ous practices of the Empire resulted in 
its subsequent dissolution at the instance 
of the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 

“The State Insurance Fund connived 
and co-operated with the Empire State 
Mutual Insurance Co. during the time it 
remained in existence.” The charges 
were filed by former Senator Benjamin 
N. Antin, Democrat of the Bronx, an 
attorney for the complainant. 


Former Manager Disputes Frankel 
Complaint 


Coming to the support of the State 
Fund, Harry Fink, former manager of 
the Manhattan Window Cleaners Asso- 
ciation, successor to the Empire State, 
has issued a denial that while connected 
with that company he had ever said any- 
thing that could be construed as an at- 
tempt to have the Fund’s officials com- 
pel employers insured in the Fund to 
turn to the Empire company for their 
compensation insurance. He took issue 
with Morse Frankel, executive director 
of the Accident Prevention & Safety 
League, in the accusations he had made 
against the Fund, saying in part: 

“Not only did I never say anything 
that could. be mterpreted as wishing to 
influence the State fund in any way but 
I would like to say that I resigned from 
Mr. Frankel’s organization because Mr. 
Frankel attempted to have the State In- 
surance Fund officials favor his organi- 
zation so that it might embrace the en- 
tire membership of the window cleaning 
employers in the industry. 

“When the Empire State company was 


dissolved in 1929 the Manhattan Win- 
dow Cleaners Association insured in the 
State Insurance Fund as a group. Mr. 
Frankel had his group who were not in 
the fund and he asked the State fund 
officials to make it difficult for those not 
in his group to enter the fund in order 
that they might be forced into his asso- 
ciation, 

“As to the charges filed with the Gov- 
ernor may I say that I accompanied 
counsel for Mr. Frankel’s organization 
to the office of Industrial Commissioner 
Frances Perkins in June. Miss. Perkins 
advised us to confer with the manager 
of the State fund in an attempt to adjust 
our differences and she said that if we 
could not get together she would con- 
duct an investigation. 


Opposed a Conference 


“The manager of the State fund then 
wrote to the Accident Prevention Safety 
League and asked for a conference. Mr. 
Frankel read the letter to the executive 
committee of the league but opposed 
having a committee go to the State fund 
for a conference, saying at the time that 
he wanted an investigation by Miss Per- 
kins or he would take the matter up 
with the Governor. At that time I sug- 
gested to the members of the executive 
committee that it would be better to ad- 
just our relationship to the State fund 
amicably if possible. 

“Mr. Frankel’s antagonism to the 
State fund prejudiced the fund in the 
eyes of our members, because he was 
always hammering the fund. He never 
gave us any details and our members 
never knew exactly why he opposed the 
fund so strenuously.” 





F. B. BURDSALL ADVANCED 
Selected by F. & C. to Manage Wash- 
ington, D. C., Branch; Messrs. Legg 
and Griffin Now General Agents 

The Fidelity & Casualty has appointed 
Frank B. Burdsall as resident manager 
of its Washington, D. C. branch office. 

Since June, 1930, Mr. Burdsall has 
been manager of the bonding division of 
the Philadelphia office of the F. & C,, 
and from 1912 until June of last year 
was manager of the Philadelphia branch 
of the Massachusetts Bonding. His ex- 
perience dates back to 1910. 

Mr. Burdsall is a past president of 
both the Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers’ Associations of Philadelohia, and 
has served as a director of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania. 

E. K. Legg, Jr., former manager of the 
Washington branch, together with G A. 
Griffin, former assistant manager, now 
represent the company as general agents 
in that city. 





A. E. McCARTY DEAD 
A. E. McCarty, Washington, D. C,, 
surety man who was connected with the 
American Surety, passed away on Mon- 
day after a month’s illness. 


INDUSTRIAL BOARDS MEETING 
Scheduled for October 5-9 in Richmond; 
State Commissioners on Program In- 
clude Miss Frances Perkins of N. Y. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the eighteenth annual convention of the 
International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions to be 
held at the Hotel John Marshall in Rich- 
mond, Va., October 5-9. Parke P. Deans, 
member of the Virginia Industrial Com- 
mission, is president of the body. 

Among the speakers are: Ethelbert 
Stewart, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; F. M. Wilcox, Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission; G. Clay Baker, 
Kansas Labor and Industry Commission ; 
W. H. Nickels, Jr., Virginia Industria! 
Commission; Major-General H. L. Gil- 
christ, chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, Washington; Matt H. Allen, 
North Carolina Industrial Commission; 
Miss Frances Perkins, New York De- 
partment of Labor. Governor Pollard 
and Mayor Bright will deliver addresses 
of welcome. 

The final day will be given over to a 
tour of the historic Peninsula section of 
Virginia including visits to Williamsburg, 
Jamestown and Yorktown. 





INSURANCE STATISTICS COURSE 





Edwin W. Kopf of Metropolitan Life 
Will Give Course at Columbia 
Beginning September 24 
A course in Applied Insurance Statis- 
tics will be given at Columbia Univer- 
sity beginning September 24, by Edwin 
W. Kopf, assistant statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life. The course covers the 
origins, methods and materials of inter- 
nal and external statistics applied in in- 
surance service. Students not offering 
the prerequisite of a course in business 
statistics or in elementary statistical 
method, will be admitted to the course 
only by special permission of the instruc- 

tor. 

Registration begins September 16. The 
fee is $20, and there is also a university 
fee of $7 for the Winter Session or any 
part thereof. For further information, 
address the Director of University Ex- 
tension, Columbia University, New York 
City. 





SAFETY CONTEST STARTS OCT. 1 

The fourth annual interplant safety 
contest in New Jersey will start on Oc- 
tober 1 and will run for a period of three 
months. The contest has the sanction 
of every casualty company doing busi- 
ness in the state. 

* 

“Gene” Meanley of R. C. Rathbone & 
Son and William A. Bullock, Fidelity & 
Deposit in New York, leave for the 
Princess Ann Country Club, Virginia 
Beach, Va., today where they will be 
joined by Sidney M. Hoyt, home office 
surety engineer of the F. & D. 





Crowded Itinerary Planned By 
James A. Beha On Pacific Coast Visit 


The chances are good that James A. 
Beha, general manager and counsel, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, will give a long sign of re- 
lief when. he lands back again in New 
York from the Pacific Coast trip upon 
which he started last Sunday. With his 
first stop scheduled for Portland, Ore., 
Mr. Beha will be constantly on the jump 
with only a little time to call his own 
until he arrives at White Sulphur 
Springs for the annual casualty conven- 
tion the latter part of this month. Here 
is the way his itinerary shapes up: 

On his first day in Portland he will 
be given a luncheon by the branch man- 
agers and general agents of bureau com- 
panies. The next day he goes to Seattle 
to address the local Rotary Club, return- 
ing to Portland in time for the meeting 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. His next appearance is 
at San Francisco, arriving at about 6:45 


P.M. in time for a joint dinner meeting 
of the two Acquisition Cost Conference 
committees on the coast. 

The following day, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 19, he is to be guest of honor at a 
luncheon being given by Joy Lichten- 
stein, vice-president of the Hartford Ac- 
cident. Monday he will resume his con- 
ference with the acquisition cost bodies. 
This meeting will be attended by all 
company representatives. That night he 
leaves for Los Angeles and on Tuesday 
he will be the honor guest at another 
luncheon of bureau company representa- 
tives. In the evening, after paying his 
sister a short visit, he will attend the 
get-together dinner of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. Wed- 
nesday, September 23, the opening day of 
the convention, he makes a _ scheduled 
platform appearance, leaving that night 
for home with his White Surplur Springs 
stop-off en route. 





Briarly-Curry Battle a 


More than usual interest is being 
taken by the New York insurance 
fraternity in a lively fight for district 
leadership being made by Frank L., 
Briarly, executive’ member of the 
“silk stocking” fifteenth assembly dis- 
trict, by: reason of the fact that he, an 
insurance broker, is matching wits 
with John F. Curry, Tammany chief- 
tain, also an insurance broker, who 
not so long ago advised Mr. Briarly 
that he had better resign the nost he 
has held for more than eight years. 
This fight, which will culminate in 
the primaries on September 15, has 
been given considerable space by the 
New York dailies. 

Mr.,Briarly is quoted as saying that 
the idea of resigning “simply didn’t 
appeal” to him when Chieftain Curry 
demanded that he do so. That he 
will stick to his post until the bitter 
end is indicated by his determination 
some five years back to live when 
seized by an ailment that has usually 
proved fatal to adults. Injected with 
horse serum which congealed his 
blood, he came through successfully, 
except that arthritis developed, leay- 
ing him a cripple. 











HOW JURIES CAN HELP 
Missouri Automobile Seam Associa- 
tion Starts Campaign to Teach Public 
That Verdicts Make Rates 


In an effort to gain greater public ap- 
preciation of the influence of verdicts in 
suits upon automobile liability insurance 
rates, the Automobile Insurance Associa- 
tion of Missouri has launched an educa- 
tional campaign using newspapers 
throughout the state. 

“A good many of the troubles that the 
insurance companies complain of arise 
from the fact that the public has a mis- 
conception of the nature of the insurance 
business,” says the initial press  state- 
ment. 

“Tt is customary for an insurance com- 
pany, in its advertising to play up its 
strong financial position. It is the com- 
mon notion that insurance companies are 
rich corporations, and so it is pretty hard 
to arouse any sympathy for them in the 
minds of the common people, who are 
all suffering from the financial depres- 
sion. 

“The losses paid by insurance compa- 
nies arise out of the public’s own care- 
lessness, are governed by the laws en- 
acted by the representatives of the peo- 
ple, which laws are interpreted by duly 
elected judges, and often cited by juries 
selected from the common people. The 
«nsurance companies base their rates on 
the losses as thus determined, and thus 
collect the tax from the same people who 
were responsible for making the levy. If 
men serving on juries would only realize 
that they are not appropriating the 
money of some rich corporation, but are 
adding to the tax levy which the people 
must pay, they would be more sober an 
sensible in their decisions.” 





COURSES AT COLUMBIA 


Columbia University will offer the fol- 
lowing courses in insurance this year: 
Life Insurance, Investments of Insurance 
Companies, Casualty Insurance, Accident 
and Health Insurance, Insurance Prac- 
tice, Insurance Office Organization, Fire 
Insurance Rating, and Applied Insurance 
Statistics. Information can be secure 
by writing the Director of University 
Extension, Columbia University, New 
York City. 





57TH BIRTHDAY 

Walter C. Schryver of Schryver_& 
Geiller, managers of the Newark office 
of the U. S. F. & G. and its allied com 
panies, celebrated his fifty-seventh birth- 
day on Friday, September 4. He re 
cently returned from an extensive motor 
trip which took him through Pennsy!- 
vania and Virginia. 
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Safety in Advertising 


By C. E. RICKERD, 
Chairman, Committee on Safety in Advertising, 
Insurance Advertising Conference 


An idea, which was inspired by both a 
selfish and humanitarian motive, resulted 
in what is now the safety committee of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
The development of this committee was 
partly selfish inasmuch as the life and 
casualty insurance companies particularly 
are interested that men shall live longer 
and shall be free from accidents. But, 
at the same time, the appalling number 
of accidents that o¢cur yearly prompted 
the Insurance Advertising Conference to 
lend their aid in the great campaign 
against needless accidents so that man 
may be free from the. bodily injuries 
which annually cost untold suffering and 
loss of millions of dollars in wages. 

Organized late in 1929, the safety com- 
mittee has been and is under the direct 
jurisdiction of the president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference who ap- 
points a committee each year to create 
and carry out that year’s work. The 
plan was originally fostered by Carl 
Crummett of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Co. His idea was to 
reach advertisers of machinery (particu- 
larly automobiles) throughout the coun- 
try and secure their co-operation in us- 
ing the word “safety” or the safety 
thought in the headlines or copy of their 
national advertising. 


Constructive Work of Committee 


Early in 1930 this commitee—which 
came to be called “committee on safety 
in advertising,” sent an appeal to a list 
of over two hundred secretaries of asso- 
ciations together with an article which 
they were asked to send their members 
who were mainly manufacturers of ma- 
chinery. Many of them complied with 
the request and the message reached a 
number of companies who have since fol- 
lowed the suggestions made at that time 
—namely to incorporate a safety mes- 
Sage in their national advertisements. 

In addition to that avenue of publicity 
which would tend to reduce accidents, 
or at least promote the factor of safety, 
members of the committee personally in- 
terviewed a number of advertising agen- 
cy executives and explained what the In- 
surance Advertising Conference was try- 
ing to do, As a result, many of them 
agreed to embody the factor of safety 
i some of their illustrations, headlines 
or copy. Now, many of the advertise- 
ments appearing in national magazines 
bear the safety features of certain prod- 
ucts and tell of this in definite headlines. 

At the 1930 Convention of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference the commit- 
tee was in full swing and gaining mo- 
mentum. Properly organized and with 
definite aims in view, they adopted a 
resolution, which, briefly, was this: 

gues, hereby resolved that the Insurance 

ising Conference recommends that man- 
wlacturers and those who merchandise their 

Products be requested to incorporate in their 

advertising, as frequently as practicable, a 

safety message to the public and to avoid ad- 

Vertising copy that is detrimental to this 


Cause, 

The plan for 1931 has included a na- 
tional safety drive against careless driv- 
ing: imperfect cars and bad brakes. It 
's a drive to concentrate attention from 
—- source upon the reduction of acci- 
sg and deaths by automobiles in every 
arge city, 

Again, this year, the committee has 
— to all manufacturers’ organiza- 
pe = also to all national advertising 
re surance trade magazines. With 

is letter has gone an article prepared 

y Mr. Crummett. entitled “Safety—A 

Argument.” The response to this 


mt ) organizations requested 
re copies of the article for distribu- 
+ among their members. 
ae the work of the safety committee 
ih een worthwhile has been*proven by 
number of “safety” ads which have 


appeared in national magazines. This 
co-operation with the safety movement 
on foot everywhere has shown up espe- 
cially in the ads published by automobile 
companies. Here are a few of the titles 
used by automobile manufacturers within 
the last year or two: 

“You don’t have to travel as fast as 
the other fellow to beat him.”—Cadillac- 
LaSalle. 

“Only Cadillac and LaSalle provide this 
Safety and Handling Ease.” 

“Indispensable Braking Protection— 
Safest—Surest—Easiest to Operate.’”— 
Cadillac-LaSalle-Fleetwood. 

“The Stronger the Frame — The 
Stronger the Car.”—New Dodge Bros. 


Six. 

“SAFE Whatever the Road or Weath- 
er.".—New Dodge Bros. Six. 

“Eternal Vigilance the Price of Safe- 
ty.”—Chrysler. 

“Also Exclusive in Safety.”—Cord. 

Letters from these manufacturing con- 
cerns also showed that they were entire- 
ly in harmony with the idea of using 
safety in advertising. Here is an extract 
of a letter from the Packard Motor Co. 
This letter is characteristic of others re- 
ceived: 

“You may be sure that we are in sym- 
pathy with any movement to reduce the num- 
ber of accidents in our own and every other 
line of business and we shall keep your letter 
in mind in the preparation of any of our 
advertising and if there is any way in which 
we can work with you in your movement, you 
may be sure that we will do so.” 


About six months ago, one of the fore- 
most automobile manufacturers published 
an ad picturing two young men in a 
roadster, rounding a curve to go under 
a viaduct. The man at the wheel was 


facing his companion and carrying on 
a conversation which read ‘as follows: 
Companion: “Let’s see if she'll hit sixty.” 
Driver: “Sixty! We’re doing seventy-five 
this minute!” 

Just ahead of the car on the viaduct, 
where painted these signs: “Please be 
careful,” “Use good judgment” and “Don’t 
take chances.” 


The safety committee of the I.A.C. 
wrote a friendly letter to the advertising 
staff responsible for the ad, mentioning 
the fact that this ad was not conducive 
to careful driving. The reply was writ- 
ten in the same spirit of co-operation 
as evidenced in the above letter from 
the Packard Motor Car Co. 

This type of advertising is becoming 
less common. Advertising men have long 
since realized that safety is the most 
vital factor in connection with any ma- 
chinery in which the element of hazard 
is present. 

With a number of organizations, such 
as the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
pushing the safety thought and idea con- 
tinually, the reaction is sure to be favor- 
able. With thousands of “safety-minded” 
advertising men working for the cause, 
we can hope that accidents will begin to 
decrease as time goes on. 





S. D. MACPEAK BACK 





N. Y. Deputy Superintendent to Be Hon- 
ored Guest at First Fall Meeting 
of General Brokers’ Ass’n 


Back on the job this week looking bet- 
ter than he has for years, Samuel D. 
Macpeak, deputy insurance superintend- 
ent of the New York Department, has 
accepted the invitation of the General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropoli- 
tan District, Inc., to be the honored 
guest at its first fall dinner meeting on 
September 16 at Miller's Restaurant, 
Nassau Street, New York. Mr. Macneak 
has always been a sincere friend of the 
brokers and a warm welcome awaits him 
at this affair. 
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Gov. Ely Talks Frankly 
On Mass. Auto Rates 


GIVES TWO RADIO ADDRESSES 








Senate Resolution Asks for Investigation 
by Legislative Committee of 10; 
Public Hearing Today 





Anticipating a stormy session today at 
the Boston state house hearing on the 
proposed 1932 automobile rates, the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, Joseph B. Ely, 
took the people of the state into his 
confidence in radio talks given Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights, explaining frank- 
ly the predicament of the casualty insur- 
ance companies in writing business at a 
loss under the compulsory law, and sug- 
gesting corrective steps to relieve the 
present situation which include the call- 
ing of a special session of legislature. 

At the same time a resolution was 
filed with the clerk of the state senate 
seeking an investigation of the entire 
subject of compulsory automobile insur- 
ance, including the companies writing the 
line, by a special legislative commission 
which would consist of three senators, 
fout representatives and three persons 
to be named by the Governor. This 
commission would have the authority to 
recommend whatever changes found 
necessary in the law, would have access 
to the books of the companies, and would 


report back to the Senate not later than 
August 20, 1932. 


Ely Sees Need for Further Legislation 


In his radio talk Governor Ely ex- 
plained that the present law makes it im- 
perative for the insurance commissioner 
to fix rates upon a basis that will yield 
a fair and reasonable profit to the com- 
panies writing automobile insurance. He 
was convinced, however, that the heavy 
loss ratio is in part due to the exag- 
geration of claims and the nressing for 
settlement of groundless and worthless 
litigation. -He felt it to be the duty of 
the Commonwealth to enact further 
legislation that will tend to minimize the 
expense “in fixing the rates for 1930.” 

The Governor further said the commis- 
sioner allowed 64% cents out of every 
dollar to cover the claims that might be 
made against the companies. “The com- 
panies actually paid or set aside in re- 
serves approved by examiners 80 cents 
out of every dollar,” he explained, “and 
this has been the history since 1927. 

“In 1930 the actual losses exceeded the 
estimate by 15%. 

“The premiums collected under this 
law in 1930 amounted to $21,374,830; the 
losses amounted to $16,390,858. For per- 
sonal injuries alone, with no property 
damage accounted for, automobile acci- 
dents have resulted in damage to per- 
sons during the year 1930 amounting to 
more than $16,000,000. These figures 
leave the seventy-nine companies ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 with which to op- 
erate the business. It is reported that 
it has cost the companies $8,000,000 to 
administer the business in 193¢ ty 





BLUE GOOSE ACTION 





Resolution to Admit Casualty Men in 
Fire Organization Tabled After 
Lively Discussion 


The Honorable Order of Blue Goose at 
its sessions at Milwaukee this week 
tabled a resolution which would provide 
for admission of casualty men as mem- 
bers of the order after more than an 
hour of lively discussion in which dele- 
gates from the various ponds were heard 
pro and con on the subject. Opponents 
declared casualty men had not asked ad- 
mission to the order and might not be 
interested, that the difference in interest 
might lessen the value of meeting pro- 
grams for both fire and casualty men, 
and that the fire insurance business is 
large.enough to sustain its own social 
and ‘fraternal order. 
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Raps Governmental Paternalism 


New Book by Merle Thorpe on “How’s Business?” Makes 
Good Use of Henry S. Ives’ Slant on “Santa 
Claus” Idea of Ownership 


months Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, has 
made frequent platform appearances at 


During the past six 


insurance gatherings, bringing always a 
message of inspiration under the intrigu- 
Now he has 
brought together under this same head- 
ing more than fifty of his weekly radio 


ing title “How’s Business?” 


talks, editorials and shorter articles and 
the book, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, reflects in striking fashion the imag- 
ination, courage, integrity and adventure 
which characterize the best in American 
business. 

To Mr. Thorpe’s mind the simple ques- 
tion, “How’s business?” touches every 
man, woman and child in the nation. 





HENRY SWIFT 


IVES 


“Everyone has something to sell,” he 
says. It may be insurance, coal or pro- 
fessional service, or neckties or travelers’ 
checks, or labor or ideas. General con- 
ditions, good or bad, influence each man’s 
answer to this question. 

Many insurance leaders, particularly in 
the casualty field, will be in agreement 
with Mr. Thorpe’s statement: “One fac- 
tor, little understood but daily growing 
more important, determines good or bad 
conditions—the factor of government's 
relation to business. By national finance, 
taxes, tariffs, Federal Reserve, repara- 
tions: by transportation involving rail 
consolidation, rail rates, merchant ma- 
rine highway, legislation, waterways, 
franchises in the air—these are only a 
few of the things national which touch 
the business operations of each of us.” 


Quotes Henry Swift Ives 


In enlarging upon the scope of the 
governmental influence in business, now 
reaching the point in some instances of 
paternalism, Mr. Thorpe makes good use 
of the following comments made by 
Henry Swift Ives, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, describing 
them as “brilliantly stating the case”: 

“Government ownership is the product 
of loafing minds and loitering ambitions. 
It is the indolent offspring of a static 
mind. As a theory it lacks imagination, 
originality, inspiration and romance. As 
an actuality, it is a stupid, dull, languor- 
our method of carrying on the work of 
the world. It is the substitution of gov- 
ernment deficit for private profits. It 
is a stubborn barrier to industrial prog- 
ress. It is the Santa Claus idea of gov- 
ernment, heralded by political sleighbell 
ringers. It has never created anything 


except jobs. It is destructive of growth 
of wealth and productive of growth of 
debt. If reform is needed in our indus- 
trial system it must come from within. 

“Political government is not adapted 
to industrial government, and industrial 
government is not suited for political gov- 
ernment. Business is conducted with a 
higher degree of fairness, equity and jus- 
tice to those who are in it and with more 
appreciation of its responsibility to serve 
the public than any similar governmental 
enterprise, Industry is running itself bet- 
ter than any government is being run. 
The effect of state interference is to sup- 
plant order with confusion. Industry is 
two jumps ahead of the requirements of 
the people, while most government or- 
ganizations are two jumps behind.” 

Reform From Within 

Summarizes Mr. Thorpe: “Mr. Ives 
gives the answer. ‘If reform is needed in 
our industrial system it must come from 
within.’” He looks upon this as a chal- 
lenge to business; that the individual as 
such is weak but through his group, his 
trade or community group, he can act. 
Mr. Thorpe explains: “He and his group 
will need intelligence and courage—un- 
derstanding of the complex problems of 
our intricate industrial system and the 
courage to find a program and carry 
through. He can do this through team- 
work; alone he is a soliloquizer. 

“And courage of another sort, too. 
When the proposition is made to let 
Washington do this for his industry— 
courage to stand up and say: ‘We'll do 
the job ourselves!’ ” 





WEST VIRGINIA RATES REVISED 
Lee Ott, state compensation commis- 
sioner of West Virginia, has ordered in- 
creases in the rates charged by the state 
compensation fund for twenty-one indus- 
trial classifications, such increases being 
made necessary in order to set up a 10% 
surplus in the Fund to take care of 
catastrophes. The action was due in 
part to the greater cost of accidents in- 
cident to the smaller payrolls. In six- 
teen classifications Commissioner Ott re- 
duced the rates and in fifty-six other 
classes they were left unchanged. 


MASS. SOCIETY NOMINEES 





H. A. McKenna, London G. & A., Slated 
For President; Annual Meeting 
On October 1 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Society of Massachusetts will be held in 
Boston on Thursday, October 1, at which 
time the members will have the oppor- 
tunity of voting for Harold A. McKenna, 
New England manager of the London 
Guarantee & Accident, for president for 
the coming year. 

The nominating committee, of which 
C. H. Senter is chairman, has made 
known its list of nominations to be voted 
on for new officers, and besides Mr. Mc- 
Kenna for president, the list includes the 
following: 

For first vice-president, Kenneth E. 
Erskine, Boston manager, Liverpool & 
London & Globe; for second vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur J. Anderson, O’Brion, Rus- 
sell & Co.; for third vice-president, Ar- 
thur D. Cronin, A. D. Cronin & Co.; for 
secretary-treasurer, Frederick J. Deve- 
reux, Patterson, Wylde & Windeler; di- 
rectors for two years, Frederick A. 
Bailey, Field & Cowles; Clayton H. 
Clancy, Hinckley & Woods; Robert A. 
Hogsett, Travelers Ins. Co.; William T. 
Jordan, Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp.; 
Frank O. Sargent, Employers’ Liability, 
director for one year, Warde Wilkins, 
New England Insurance Exchange; trus- 
tee for three years, John J. Cornish, 
Field & Cowles; auditors for one year, 
Edward A. Quain, Globe Indemnity; Leo 
M. Slattery, Patterson, Wylde & Winde- 
ler; Roscoe W. Gould, C. P. Woodbury 
& Co. 


SCORES MASS. COMPULSORY LAW 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, one of 
the largest daily newspapers in the Mid- 
West, recently ran an editorial on “Com- 
pulsory Auto Insurance,” warning St. 
Louisians and other readers of the dan- 
gers of compulsory insurance as practiced 
in Massachusetts, contending that the 
law has not solved the problem arising 
from financially irresponsible persons in- 
flicting injury and death on others. This 
conclusion is reached: 

“Nearly every other state has exam- 
ined interestedly the Massachusetts sys- 
tem, and evidently no mistake has been 
made when, as this paper says, ‘Not one 
of them has liked the law or thought of 
adopting it.’ Mayors and other leaders, 
the press, civic bodies, communities are 
renewing the effort for the law’s repeal 
which the legislature has heretofore re- 
fused to heed.” 








White Sulphur Convention Program 


The following strong program of 


speakers has been lined up for the joint 
annual conventions of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, September 
29 to October 1 inclusive. 

The convention opens Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 29, with George S. Van Schaick, 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, 
speaking on “The Essential Need of 
Co-operation in Insurance Administra- 
tion.” In the absence of R. Howard 
Bland, United States F. & G. leader, 
who is president of the International 
Association, the chairman of this session 
will be J. Arthur Nelson, New Amster- 
dam Casualty head, who is vice-president 
of the association. : 

Martin J. Insull, president, Middle 
West Utilities Co., Chicago, will be heard 
next on “Artifices and Issues,” and the 
third speaker will be Felix Hebert, 
United States Senator from Rhode 
Island, and who is a former insurance 
commissioner of that state. Senator He- 
bert’s subject is “Insurance as a Fac- 
tor in the Solution of the Problems that 
Follow Depression,” in which it is ex- 
pected that he will touch on unemphy- 
ment insurance as he is chairman of the 


U. S. Senate committee investigating that 
problem. 


David Lawrence, president, United 
States Daily, whose name appeared on 
the tentative program, will not be able 
to attend the convention. 


The Second Day 


With W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, 
president. National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, as chairman, the 
second day’s program will be opened by 
R. Leighton Foster, Ontario superintend- 
ent of insurance, whose topic is “Inter- 
national Aspects of Automobile Safety- 
Responsibility Laws.” He will be fol- 
lowed by Dr. Allen D. Albert of Chi- 
cago, assistant to the president of the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, speaking 
on “The Place of Insurance in a Cen- 
tury of Progress.” The closing address 
will be made by Hamilton Fish, Jr., New 
York congressman. 


The third day’s session will be given 
over to the business meetings of the 
two associations, held separately. At the 
agents’ meeting Henry Cragin Walker, 
Boston advertising man, will talk on “Ad- 
vertising Paves the Way.” 

The usual golf tournament will be one 
of the convention atttractions as well as 
horseshoe pitching and bridge for the 
ladies. 








LEGAL NOTICE 








State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer. 
tify pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, California, 
is duly licensed to transact the business of Health 
and Accident Insurance, in this state and in i:s 
statement filed for the year ended December 31, 
1930, shows the following condition: 

gg g of A p 4 A 

eT ee 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance ....... 164,528,160.25 
— of actual paid-up Capi- 

RS ee ae ee ee 
Surplus over all liabilities ..... 
Amount of Income for the year 
Amount of Disbursements for the 

year 





$179,066, 404.76 


4,840,000.c0 
9,698,244.51 
9,712,972.94 
6,495,878.87 





REJECTS COUNCIL PROPOSALS 





Sup’t. Thompson of Missouri Grants 1% 
Increase in Compensation Rates 
Instead of Proposed 3% 

Rejecting two proposals made by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance for emergency compensation rate 
increases, Missouri’s insurance superin- 
tendent, Joseph B. Thompson, has grant- 
ed an increase of 1% in the rates on all 
classifications so as to offset the antici- 
pated jump in the compensation pay- 
ments due to the amendment to the 
state’s law, effective September 14, which 
increases the maximum benefit for med- 
ical attention from $250 to $750 and 
raises the hospital allowance from sixty 
to ninety days. 

The casualty companies through the 
National Council had urged a flat in- 
crease of 3% in the Missouri rate to 
overcome losses due to the present busi- 
ness depression, suggesting also an in- 
crease of from one cent to fifty cents 
on the various classifications (more thar 
700 in the state) to cover additional 
claims arising from the application of 
the optional occupational disease cover- 


age also effective September 14. The | 


Associated Industries of Missouri and 
other large employers had opposed both 
of these proposals. 

The 1% increase allowed will net the 
companies about $70,000 a year. 


GEORGE J. KLEY ADVANCED 








Union Indemnity Makes Him Supervisor 
Of A. & H. and Plate Glass Dept’s 
In Addition to Present Duties 


George J. Kley, whose connection with 
the Union Indemnity dates back to 1928 
has been advanced to the post of super- 
visor of the home office accident and 
health and plate glass departments, as- 
suming charge of these two departments 
in addition to his present duties as bur- 
glary and robbery superintendent. _This 
advancement is in recognition of the 
splendid services rendered to the com- 
pany by Mr. Kley and his record as 4 
sound underwriter. 

Mr. Kley, twenty years in the business. 
started with the London Guarantee & 
Accident in 1911, resigning seven years 
later to join the Travelers. When he let! 
that company in 1927 to connect with the 
United States F. & G. it was as office 
manager of the entire casualty under- 
writing department. He filled a similar 
post in New York with the U. S. F. & G. 
leaving there in 1928 for the larger OP- 
portunities which he felt were offered 
by a connection with the Union In- 
demnity. 


WIN ACTUARIAL HONORS 

Gilbert E. Ault and David Silverman 
of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, com 
sulting actuaries of New York City. have 
passed their final examinations to be- 
come fellows of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. Two others connected with the 
firm, F. R. Cameron and T. M. Ober 
haus, have passed the examinations !° 
become associates of the society. The 
firm now has six fellows and five asso 
ciates in the society, a qualified men” 
bership exceeded only by one compat) 
in the United States and Canada. 
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Split Three Ways 


Why do brokers, life insurance agents and agents sell the Ac- 
cident contracts of The Employers’ Group? We asked several of 
these gentlemen. Practically all of them gave the same three 
reasons. Contract, organization, service . . . these three, but 


the greatest of these is service. 


No insurance man can afford to place accident insurance in a 


company that talks technicalities after the accident. 


The Employers’ Group doesn’t quibble over personal accident 


claims. And the insurance man appreciates this fact. 


The Accident Number of 
The Employers’ Pioneer 
will give you some inter- 


esting information. A re- 
quest for your copy incurs 
no obligation. 





The Employers’ Group 
110 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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N. J. Compensation Loss 
Trend Forces Rate Jump 


12%% INCREASE IN EFFECT NOV. 1 


Decision Reached by A. R. Lawrence, 
Bureau Chairman, Only After Close 
Study of Company Data Submitted 


Forced to give cognizance to the up- 





ward trend of the compensation loss ex- 
perience of recent months, the Compen- 
sation Rating & Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey has deemed it necessary to 
order an advance of 12%% in the rates 
which is effective on all 
new and renewal compensation business 
in the state. The formal notification of 
this increase is presented in the follow- 
ing fashion by A. R. Lawrence, chair- 
man of the bureau: 

“Consequent upon the reports in re- 
sponse to bureau statistical circular of 
July 16, 1931, it is apparent that adjust- 
ments as determined under the regular 
1931 revision taking effect July 1 this 
year will not prove sufficient to yield a 
sustaining and safe premium income un- 
der conditions obtaining at this time. In 
brief, the loss ratio for the first half of 
this year has increased some 5% not- 
withstanding a higher average rate of 
earned premium than for 1930. 

“After a careful examination of avail- 
able data and of the recognized methods 
of translating the same to a proper level 
of rates the governing committee has 
completed a general adjustment of pre- 
mium rates and minimum premiums de- 
signed to effect an average increase of 
121%4%. The rates so established have 
been approved by the commissioner of 
banking and insurance to take effect as 
to new and renewed policies in accord- 
ance with their normal anniversary or 
rating dates from November 1, 1931, and 
as controlled by the rules of manual pro- 
cedure attaching hereto. 

How 124% Jump Was Arrived at 

“This revision is complete as respects 
per capita rated classifications, all pay- 
roll rated classes of the industrial man- 
ual, classifications included under the 
harbor workers’ workmen’s compensa- 
tion act and the chemical rating plan. 
No further change has been made as re- 
spects the vessels schedule already dealt 
with as to policies dated September 1, 
1931. 

“In arriving at the figure of 12%% a 
study of the experience has been made 
by policy year with premiums and losses 
adjusted to the conditions of law bene- 
fits and the rate level in force at this 
time. The trend of the adjusted loss 
ratio so established by average over a 
five year period has been projected for- 
ward to the mid-point of the period for 
which the new rates are designed. This 
projection of losses has been made with- 
out distinction or modification as_ be- 
tween indemnity costs and medical costs 
and may thus be considered as sufficient 
to anticipate the further development of 
loss costs insofar as those costs progress 
in the manner of recent years. Since 
this method does not directly provide 
for the further effect of diminishing ac- 
tual wage rates and for some other fac- 
tors which may possibly increase more 
rapidly than as determined above, a 
further emergency or contingency fac- 
tor of 24% has been included above the 
10% resulting from the trend calcula- 
tion.” 


November 1 





DOG OWNER LIABLE 

When a dog causes an automobile ac- 
cident, the owner of the dog is liable for 
the damage to the car, a court in Dijon, 
France, has ruled. The dog crossed the 
road in front of the automobile, the 
driver tried unsuccessfully to avoid run- 
ning over the dog but the animal was 
killed and the car ran into a tree and 
was damaged. The court held the owner 
of the dog: liable for the damage to the 
car, and the owner of the car not liable 
for the death of the dog. 


Dreher On Direct-by-Mail Ads 


(Continued from Page 24) 


their way back to his office. 

He didn’t throw up his hands and say 
direct-by-mail was all wrong. He in- 
structed his stenographer to send a dup- 
licate letter to his home so he could get 
a prospect’s reaction. 

That night when he arrived home the 
letter was on the library table with the 
others—but the first letter he picked up 
was not it. What caught his eye was 
a large, square, perfectly plain enve- 
lope addressed in long hand and sealed 
with a bit of red sealing wax. He opened 
it. It was a wedding invitation. 

Then he picked up his insurance let- 
ter. His letter was uninteresting! The 
corner card with the word “Insurance” 
shrieked the subject of the letter, and, 
no doubt, many of those receiving his 
letters at a glance decided that they 
didn’t want insurance and threw them 
away. The next batch of letters were 
mailed in large square envelopes, ad- 
dressed by hand, and were sealed with 
wax. And then the cards started com- 
ing back. 

He received one card for every six 
letters he mailed. Following up the cards, 
he learned why his results were so good. 
One woman told him that the letter, ad- 
dressed to her husband, came in the 
morning, and she could hardly wait until 
he returned from business to see the con- 
tents. That night he opened it and with 
a smile read it to her. The result was 
that they talked of the need of tourist 
floater then and there and mailed the 
card, 

If you are planning a series of sales 
letters, diversify your envelopes. If you 
don’t, your inquiries will be reduced. 
Use long, narrow envelopes, white en- 
velopes and colored envelopes. Don’t 
give your prospects the opportunity of 
saying “I know who this is from” be- 
fore they read the letter. 

Folders are a powerful and _ reliable 
means of increasing premium income. 


Don’t Send Folders Alone 


One of the greatest errors an insur- 
ance man can commit is to mail out a 
solitary folder and expect it alone to 
bring in business. That would be the 
height of optimism on his part. Never 
mail a folder unless it is accompanied by 
a letter. The chances of a folder being 
read are much better if a good letter in- 
troduces it. Then the folder arouses 
curiosity. Can you picture the man who 
could resist reading the tourist floater 
folder that accompanies this letter? 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

The other day we suggested tourist 
floater insurance to a man who came 
into our office to pay a fire insurance 
premium. “You’ve got the wrong 
man,” he laughed. “Why, if I took 
a trip it would be so unusual that the 
papers would have the story on the 
front page!” 

Then we told him why even the man 
who never travels needs the insur- 
ance. 

“You win!” he said when we finished 
explaining this inexpensive protection. 
“T guess I do need that policy. Why 
don’t you tell people exactly what you 
just told me? You'd sell nearly every- 
one.” 

We profit by his advice. The whole 
story about this interesting policy is 
in the enclosed folder. Read it care- 
fully, and if you mail us the postal 
card which is part of it, you will be 
under no obligation whatsoever. 

Sincerely, 

Or the woman who would refuse to 
read the fur floater folder that accom- 
panied this letter: 

Dear Mrs. Smith: 

Do you remember when you’ pur- 
chased your fur coat and the care you 
took in selecting it? 

And how you made sure that the 
pelts matched perfectly and that the 
coat was of just such a -style ‘that 
would be correct for next year, too? 

Buying a good fur coat is, of course, 


different from buying a new dress. It 

requires a considerable investment. 

You expect, naturally, to get at least 

a few years’ wear out of it, and you 

will, unless . but we are getting 

ahead of our story. 

Read the enclosed folder and, as soon 
as you have finished, be sure and mail 
the attached postal card. 

Sincerely, 
To Arouse Curiosity Is Aim 

It is easy to see why the folders that 
went with these letters were read. The 
letters aroused curiosity. The man who 
received the tourist floater letter wants 
to know what unusual thing the insur- 
ance man told the prospect who came in 
to pay his fire insurance premium, to 
make him change his mind; and surely 
the woman who received the fur floater 
letter wanted to know what could prevent 
her from getting at least a few years’ 
wear out of her fur coat. 

Another reason why it pays to go to 
the added expense of using letters with 
folders is that when a person receives 
a folder alone he considers that his fold- 
er was one of, say, hundreds mailed; 
whereas the person who receives the 
folder with an individually typewritten 
letter considers that he was one of a 
selected few. The personal letter ex- 
presses assurance. The one who receives 
it unconsciously feels that the writer 
would not go to that expense unless he 
knew from experience it was a worth- 
while offer. 

The follow-up is neglected by many 
local agents. 

Every folder you send out should be 

followed up not later than two days 
after mailing. Call on every prospect 
whether you have received the. return 
mailing card which is part of the folder 
or not. A good prospect list, a good 
folder and letter, and an aggressive fol- 
low-up mean increased premium income. 
Be sure to stagger your mailings over a 
sufficient period to enable you to make 
your calls on schedule. Don’t mail all 
your folders at one time. Regulate your 
mail by the progress of your calls. 
_ Direct-by-mail—no matter how well it 
is written or how fine its appearance is 
—cannot do the impossible. Neither is it 
a substitute for personal salesmanship. 
Of course there have been instances 
where sales letters have closed sales 
without assistance, but these are excep- 
tions. Direct-by-mail is not a magic 
wand that compels prospects to sign on 
the dotted line. Its job is to create a 
desire, a favorable reaction, in the mind 
of the prospect, and thus make it easy 
for the solicitor who follows up to close: 
the sale. 

Direct-by-mail advertising can say 
anything that you can—but to a far 
greater number of people. It will keep 
your present customers sold and, in ad- 
dition, interest them in various other 
forms of insurance they should have. It 
will secure live leads from your lists of 
prospects. It will make it easier for you 
to change those leads into sales. 

Thoughtfully prepared direct-by-mail 


advertising backed up by efficient and 
energetic personal solicitation will in- 
crease the premium income of any 


agency. 





McKEAG OPENS NEWARK OFFICE 


S. H. McKeag, formerly New Jersey 
manager of the Concord Casualty & 
Surety, has opened a service office of 
his own in the Wallach Building, New- 
ark, N. J. He will conduct auditing of 
payrolls, inspection work of all kinds, 
appraisals of automobiles and other lines 
and claim investigation and adjustments. 
Mr. McKeag is secretary of the Casu- 
alty Underwriters’ Association of New 
Jerscy. 





The Franklin Agency of Newark has 
been incorporated by Clifford F. Mac- 
Evoy, Jesse L. Conger and Theodore 
Ackerson. 


. “Engineering, 


Safety Congress 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Two mutual company representatives ar 
on the packers’ and tanners’ section pri 
gram—L. M. Rice, district chief envinee 
Liberty Mutual in Chicago, and Georg 








Clark, American Mutual Liability eng 
neer in St. Louis. A representative 
the National Council on Compensatio 
Insurance will tell delegates to the qua 


Ser 


ry section about the operations of th, 


Council and its relation to compensati 
rates. Another insurance speaker at t 
same meeting will discuss the “Relatioy 
ship of Insurance Companies to the Ge 
eral Promotion of Accident Prevention, 
R. B. Stoeckel to Be Active 

Robbins B. Stoeckel, well know 
Connecticut commissioner of motor ve 
hicles, is to make two appearances at th 
Congress. At the delivery, taxicab an 
bus sectional meeting he will talk o 
“What the State Requires of all Com 
mercial Vehicle Operators,” followin 
which he will conduct the joint sessiot 
of the statistics and highway traffic me 
at which a state-wide accident analysi 
will be featured. A new attraction fd 
the street and highway experts will be 
dramatization of a traffic court sessiol 
which will hear evidence on an acciden 
case investigated the previous day. Th 
participants will be Magistrate 
Porter of Evanston, assisted by 
cident investigation squad. 

The general chairman of the textild 
section is E. E. Place, American Mutua 
Liability, who has selected M. B. Dalton 
vice-president, Liberty Mutual, to discuss 
Education and Enforce 
ment” at that group’s round table meet 
ing. Active in organizing the progran 
for the woodworking and lumber manu 
facturing group are J. W. Smith, Em 
ployers Reinsurance, as vice-chairman 
and F. A. Pollock, Lumbermens Mutua 
Casualty, as secretary. Running com 
ments on a movie “Progress in th 
Woods,” featuring the meeting of thi 
section, will be given by F. W. Braun 
safety engineering manager, Employer 
Mutual Liability of Wausau, Wis. __ , 

Aviation has a sectional session all its 
own in the Congress with Clarence M: 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
as the guest speaker. And indicative of 
the stress placed on psychology in accl- 


dent prevention a class will be con- 


his ac 


ducted on the second day on the sub- 
ject “Healthy Thinking vs. Accident 
Risk.” 


E. W. Kopf, Metropolitan Life stat- 
istician, always keenly interested in Na- 
tional Safety Council activities, 18 rep 
resented at this year’s gathering as vict- 
chairman of the statistics section. 





299 NEW AGENTS IN 9 MOS. 


Good Work on Part of Standard Acc! 
dent Salaried Specials Co-operating 
with Company’s Agency Dep't 
That the Standard Accident’s home of- 
fice agency department and its fieldmen 
have been very much on the job during 
the past nine months is indicated by the 
appointment of thirty direct reportins 
agents and 269 branch office agents m 
the period from September |, 1930, to 
June 1, 1931. 
At the beginning of 1931, the company 
concluded a contest among its spec 
agents, and awarded prizes to those ol 
them who appointed the greaicst “nut 
ber of carefully selected agents. W we 
Thompson, special agent connected wil 
the Detroit branch office, won the 1 

tional prize. 

Members of the agency 
under the supervision of Vic« wt 
Paul M. Bowen, recently made an a 
tensive tour throughout the south, — 
dle and northwestern states, 101 only ‘ 
the purpose of appointing new age? 
but also to survey the field from ant 
derwriting and production basis. 


department! 
- President 


LICENSED IN MICHIGAN 

The Connecticut Indemnity 
Haven, new running mate of the 
curity, has been licensed in Michiga” 


of New 
Se- 
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